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‘““MULTI-CONSCIOUSNESS”’ IN THE THEATRE 


By EuMer Epcar SToiu 
Minneapolis 


I 


Two clever and learned critics of late have independently taken 
up a similar point of view, Mr. Alfred Harbage in As They Liked 
It (1947) and Mr. 8. L. Bethell in Shakespeare and the Popular 
Dramatic Tradition (1944). Professor Harbage, whether he is aware 
of it or not, at three points joins the ‘‘ Imaginatives’’ (Messrs. G. 
W. Knight, L. C. Knights, F. R. Leavis and others)— in his in- 
sistence on the popular moral appeal of Shakespeare’s art and 
(rather incongruously) on paradox or enigma and the unimpor- 
tance or imperceptibleness of the author’s intentions. With Mr. 
Harbage, however, the effect supposedly attained is not, as often 
with the Imaginatives and Mr. Bethell, abstract, philosophic, or 
symbolic, but, though frequently by a devious process, that of con- 
formity with the moral perceptions or convictions of even the hum- 
blest and simplest in the audience. The dramatist ‘‘utilizes the 
moral nature of his audience to satisfy its appetite for pleasure”’ 
(p. 53); (which, so far, is sound and sensible, as the late Lascelles 
Abercrombie and others of the critic’s predecessors in the theory 
would say). That this may come about, each spectator, the critic 
believes, is quite left to his own devices, understanding and enjoy- 
ing the story and the characters as he will. ‘‘There is actually no 
such thing as ‘objective criticism’ ’’ (p. 31); (which nowadays is 
nearly true, but as a result of thus disregarding the author’s in- 
tentions). ‘‘The play has, of course, meaning and even @ meaning,”’ 
but only of the simplest sort. ‘‘Hamlet, the play, means that Sin 
has sorrowful consequences, and [too simple, this, for most of the 
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2 PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XXIX, I, JANUARY, 1950 
Imaginatives, and indeed it isn’t much] the behavior of Hamlet 
the Prince means that he is a better man than Claudius.’’ ‘‘There 
are limits,’’ the critic reassures us, ‘‘within which sane criticism 
must reside’’ (p. 32). But these are left pretty ample, distensible, 
perforce. After his provision for this liberty of interpretation we 
come upon whole chapters entitled ‘‘Highroad Leading Nowhere,’ 
‘‘Involvement,’’ ‘‘Paradoxes,’’ ‘‘Enigmas,’’ ‘‘The Unreliable 
Spokesman’’; and since these mysteries are not cleared up — these 
paradoxes and enigmas not even now resolved —there being no 
chorus, as in Aeschylus and Sophocles, or authoritative raisonneur, 
as in Pinero or Dumas fils or (to some extent) in Ibsen, we are re- 
quired to believe of the spectators that somehow ‘‘they liked it,’’ 
this their bewilderment. In Hamlet, the Ghost himself is ‘‘unrelia- 
ble’’ and (what is more) ‘‘multiple’’ (a Christian soul in Purga- 
tory, the ghost of superstition who, instigating revenge, vanishes at 
eockerow, and also, at the last, an hallucination). The crime, too, 
is ‘‘multiple’’ (adultery, murder, connivance in murder?) : and so 
still more is Hamlet himself, as bearing, apart from the intention 
of the dramatist, a dozen of different interpretations, which dozen 
Mr. Harbage somewhat considers (pp. 94-104). At times the critic, 
in supporting his thesis, seems to be at one with the recent Hindu 
scholar, who thinks ‘‘almost everything written on Shakespeare is 
true,’’ though like him, again, he often treats much of this as if it 
weren't. 
One of the most reckless turns to his argument is Mr. Harbage’s 
revival of the favorite nineteenth-century theory that ‘‘by incon- 
sistency’’ Shakespeare creates his illusion of reality. ‘‘In other 
writers,’’ says the critic, ‘‘there is more consistency and less illu- 
sion’’ (p. 61). Having discussed it at length elsewhere (Shake- 
speare Studies, pp. 119-38), I can here but reply that in my opinion 
only when by Shakespeare or such other writers the inconsistency 
is apparently recognized, and also is made acceptable, does it pro- 
duce such an effect: as in the superiority of character to conduct 
for the behoof of the situation, taken account of by Bridges and 
Ten Brink; or as residing in the character itself. Of the latter, 
Meredith’s Diana is an example, both when she marries and when 
she sells the political news; another is Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, a 
convincing medley of love and coquetry, courage and cowardice, 
imperiousness and petulance, vanity and humility, frankness and 
deceitfulness, and of delight in histrionies, intrigue, and triumph. 
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‘“MULTI-CONSCIOUSNESS’’ IN THE THEATRE 3 


What, on the other hand, the effect is when the author does not rec- 
ognize the inconsistency and make it itself acceptable, I need not 
undertake to say. 

Even in comedy, where the spectator presumably cannot be left 
even of two minds, not to mention, of many, ‘‘Shakespeare makes 
us wonder whether Falstaff is a coward, but not whether cowardice- 
is a vice’’ (p. 117). Which, to be sure, is not taking us far on the 
‘*Highroad.’’ So, before that (p. 39), the critic makes the still 
stranger remark that ‘‘although Stoll and Kittredge differ over 
whether Falstaff is cowardly or courageous, neither doubts for a 
moment that in Shakespeare courage is a good thing and cowardice 
a bad, and that the bad things always are distinguishable from the 
good.’’ There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave [or 
the study], to tell us this! In his determination to have here a para- 
dox Mr. Harbage even finds the fat knight’s lechery ‘‘a doubtful 
item’’ (p. 76): though after himself referring to the list of bawdy- 
houses in his pocket, to the sage justice’s charge that he had used 
Dame Quickly ‘‘both in purse and in person,’’ and to ‘‘the sean- 
dalous byplay,’’ as if in a brothel, at the end of Part II, Act II. 
Not, however, the ‘‘humble and simple’’ in the audience but the 
over-subtle in their ‘‘morality’’ would be dubious or serious before 
the situation of a braggart robber, when robbed himself, running 
away and roaring ‘‘as ever I heard bull-ealf,’’ or, after that, of 
his calling, off-stage, so urgently and significantly, for Dol (her 
surname, phonetically, is Taresheet, of course, not Teersheet, as I 
have heard it spoken) with whom, both of them ill content with 
these, he had just been exchanging caresses. In its responses an au- 
dience must be spontaneous and fairly unanimous: otherwise it is 
highly unsatisfactory, whether to dramatist, actors, or even itself. 
‘**Uneertainty and bewilderment in the individual, division and 
disunion in the audience,’ protests Professor Stoll at our doubts 
about the cowardice,—‘and that is the death of laughter.’ But 
truly,’’ Mr. Harbage retorts, ‘‘that is the birth of laughter’’ (p. 
77).' In the study it may be, at the follies of other readers, of other 
critics, but not in the theatre. My next sentence, naturally, the crit- 


1This matter of the audience at cross-purposes, at variance in responding 
to author and actor I have discussed in my Poets and Playwrights (1930) 
Chap. V, ‘‘ The Stage and the House.’’ As I there say (p. 157), I have noticed 
of late in the theatre Ibsen’s and O’Neill’s ‘‘tragie muse giving,’’ not, like 
Mae Flecknoe’s, ‘‘smiles,’’ but laughter, in which, | know, Mr. Harbage would 
not join. 
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ic does not quote: ‘‘You laugh when you and others see something 
to laugh at, you laugh when you do not laugh alone.’’ Or if once 
you do so at the theatre alone, how embarrassing ‘‘the birth,’’ and 
not to be repeated! It is otherwise with Mr. Harbage, however ; and 
that may in part explain his conception of the audience as so de- 
lighting in paradoxes and enigmas and in “‘highroads leading no- 
where.’’ Despite his fundamental doctrine to the contrary — that 
a theatrical performance is a communal function —he himself 
seems to be one of Chesterton’s esoteric humanists, taking the spec- 
tator for another, as he ‘‘makes laughter lonelier than tears.’’ With 
his own imaginary audience he is not entirely at one. How lonely 
(though not to the point of laughter) Mr. Harbage at the theatre 
himself must be as, hearing the humble and simple laugh at Fal- 
staff’s ‘‘diseretion’’ the better part of valor and at his conduct ac- 
cordingly, he for himself must think of him as like the paladins 
Don Quixote and Cyrano, ‘‘tilting against the world without the 
thick shield of prudence’’ (p. 77). Imprudent the Eastcheap pala- 
din is, really, as the actual audience from the beginning has always 
known, not, by any means, as he turns tail on Gadshill or falls flat 
on the battlefield, but as he brags and lies, is butt as well as wit. 
The critic even will not join in the open laughter at him on the 
stage, in his palpable exposure at the Tavern in Eastcheap, forget- 
ting Horace: 
Et quocunque volent animum auditoris agunto. 


Ut ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adsunt 
Humani vultus. 


For on the classical stage, as on the demonstrative Elizabethan, 
there was either laughter, or tremors, or tears, as less commonly on 
the Bourbon and the high-class modern; and the audience, not 
‘‘foreed to think’’ but prompted to ‘‘feel and imagine,’’? took to 
emotion responsively — in part spontaneously, in part by contagion. 

On the whole, Mr. Harbage seems to have himself prepetrated a 
paradox or erected a dilemma, throwing the audience upon their 
own resources and yet making it almost impossible for them to re- 
bound, respond. At a comedy they are left contradictorily ! — in 
a quandary ; and both there and at a tragedy, they hardly get fur- 
ther than ‘‘Sin has sorrowful consequences’’ and ‘“*eourage is a good 
thing and cowardice a bad, and the bad things always are distin- 








2Cf. Maupassant, preface to Pierre et Jean. 
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guishable [but are they as above?] from the good.’’ Surely, if they 
will look and listen, they can manage to learn a little more than 
that. Neither comedy nor tragedy, of course, is didactic on the one 
hand, or head-splitting, on the other. But the ideas should be per- 
ceptible, and should be perceived. As Mr. Maugham and others have 
said, they need not be novel except in the presentation; and as L 
said years ago, ‘‘of truth embodied in a character, and so, presented 
indirectly, an artist can give us only what was fairly ours before.’’* 
But that does not mean that we are left wholly to our own devices, 
or are to get so little from the play. Before we came to it, we were 
not fully aware of what we possessed, did not know that we knew. 
And to know even this, we must listen, receive, think, feel, or im- 
agine in company with the dramatist, and openly or silently re- 
spond. 

‘Intentions’ as we have seen above, here again, as so often nowa- 
days, they are openly flouted: ‘‘Le eritique ne doit apprécier le 
résultat,’’ says Maupassant in the preface to Pierre et Jean, ‘‘que 
suivant la nature de l’effort. .. . Cela a été ecrit déja mille fois. Il 
faudra toujours le répéter.’’ Deploring my own repetition of it, I 
rejoice in this high warrant. 

Later, in the Adams Memorial Studies (1948), Mr. Harbage deals 
with Shakespeare’s ‘‘Ideal Man,’’ without attempting to reconcile 
his treatment of the subject with the dramatist’s regard for the 
moral sentiments or convictions of the humblest and simplest in the 
audience. After dwelling on the otherwise estimable qualities of the 
ideal he declares: ‘‘ Practically all of Shakespeare’s characters lie, 
even the best of them, and the women as frequently as the men’’ 
(p. 73). That is, of course, a sizable exaggeration, and could not be 
reconciled with either Mr. Harbage’s conception of Shakespeare’s 
drama or with almost any other’s. The critic contents himself by 
saying that ‘‘the great majority of them [the lies] are designed to 
further a ruse, ease an awkward moment, or serve a minor conveni- 
ence... . The truth as such commands no loyalty in the Shake- 
spearean world’’ (74-5). 

If even that should be so, the moral quality of the Shakespeare- 
an drama on which Mr. Harbage insists, would be more than ques- 





30thello (1915) p. 62. Cf. Aldous Huxley, Music at Night (N.Y., 1931), 
pp. 5-6: ‘*One of our most ordinary reactions to a good piece of literary art: 
‘This is what I have always felt and thought but have never been able to put 
clearly into words, even for myself.’ ’’ 
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tionable. It is the bad of course, the villains like Iago and Richard, 
the rogues like Parolles and Falstaff, that do the lying; and though 
also the good sometimes do it—to ease an awkward moment or 
serve a minor convenience — the bad do it in order to produce awk- 
ward moments or inconveniences and to serve their own big evil 
ends. For the audience, the contrast here suffices, as, apparently, 
it does also for Mr. Harbage. But the contrast he does not consider, 
nor does he the reason why, by good or bad, there is so much lying 
in the plays. It is for the situation, again, and at the expense of 
realism, even (momentarily) of character and of morality. This, by 
the mere word, is only a part of that whole system of intrigue and 
deception — feigning, disguise, and various other misrepresentation 
—which in Elizabethan and other Renaissance tragedy was taken 
over, with appropriate adaptations, from classical or traditional 
comedy, to fill the role of an irresponsible, now no longer credible 
or acceptable Fate. In ancient tragedy Fate was itself ambiguous 
and deceptive, though far less prominent or active; and another 
reason that in Elizabethan drama — comedy and tragedy alike — 
there is so much more of this insidious contriving than in the an- 
cient is that here the story is told from the beginning, not merely 
as it approaches the end. Certainly, as I have said elsewhere, the 
plays, tragic or comic, are not as Mr. Masefield would have it, 
studies ‘‘in treachery.’’ That would be a /ittle in the vein of the 
Imaginatives. 


With both Mr. Harbage and the Imaginatives Mr. Bethell, in his 
Shakespeare and the Popular Tradition is somewhat at one, though 
of Mr. Harbage he knows not, nor, despite the three years earlier 
in publication, is known of him. At the outset he quotes approv- 
ingly Mr. G. W. Knight as saying Shakespeare was closer to the 
fifteenth-century ‘‘ Morality’? Everyman than to A Doll’s House,* 
and is much inclined towards his symbolism or so-called ‘‘mysti- 
cism’’; but he is really more a follower of Mr. L. C. Knights, who 
not only thinks Shakespeare closer to Everyman than to A Doll’s 
House but also finds in Macbeth a greater affinity with The Waste 
Land.° ‘‘Murder in the Cathedral,’’ in fact, ‘‘with its complex de- 
mands upon the audience, is the nearest modern approach to serious 
art in the popular tradition’’ (p. 26). This matter we touch upon 





4Pp. 3, 4, 8. 
‘Explorations (1946), pp. 5, 18. 
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below ; but Mr. Eliot is about as close to Shakespeare as Mr. Knights 
and Mr. Bethell are (p. 151), with their ‘‘dynamie opposition”’ 
between ‘‘intuition and intellect,’’ to Troilus and Cressida or to 
Everyman. 

Like both Mr. Knight and Mr. Harbage, this critic is rather sim- 
: ple and ‘‘popular’’ at the beginning but is as difficult and esoteric 
as Mr. L. C. Knights before long. He, however, frankly starts with 
a postulate, and endows Shakespeare’s audience, though so little ad- 
vanced beyond Everyman, with what he calls a multi-consciousness 
(of which, by the way, Mr. Harbage’s would have had sore need). 
Then he declares that ‘‘Shakespeare or any play in the popular tra- 
dition can be enjoyed while it is realized as ‘only a play’ (p. 15), 
but such consciousness of the play as play would ruin the effect of 
naturalistic dialogue and production’’; that the ‘‘dominant char- 
; acteristic of the popular tradition is the audience’s ability to re- 
spond spontaneously and unconsciously on more than one plane of 
’ attention at the same time’’ (p. 26) ; that ‘‘in a Shakespearean play 
criticism is an integral part of apprehension, and apprehension 
thereby becomes an activity of the whole mind. This is, of course, 
due mainly to the fact that the verse must be understood for a 
proper appreciation of the action ; but the detachment necessary for 
attention to the verse is gained by insisting on the essential artifi- 
' ciality of the play world .. .’’ (p. 31). And in support of this 
startling opinion the critic, preoccupied with ‘‘planes of reality,”’ 
points to the repeated appearance in Shakespeare of the notion 
that all the world’s a stage or of the allusion to a play as if this 
particular play were not one; to the abundance of anachronisms, 
which the critic considers sometimes, at any rate, intentional (pp. 
43-4) ; to the boys playing girls, who then, as such, play boys again ; 
and (a little) to the violations of the unities. 

Surely the critic is laboring under deep and grievous misappre- 
hension, and has a complicated and sophisticated conception of the 
popular as well as a topsy-turvy one of intellectual history. I my- 
self have come upon no way of measuring the Elizabethan or ‘‘ pop- 
ular’’ mind in relation to ours, but I should consider it highly im- 
probable that it could respond spontaneously and unconsciously to 
more planes of attention at the same time than ours. A large part 
of the Elizabethan audience, we must remember, were standing, 
and yet were so wide-eyed and open-mouthed, so lost in the play, 
this one ‘‘plane of reality,’’ that they could attentively listen, at ik 
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Romeo and Juliet, to Mercutio’s aria upon Queen Mab and the 
Friar’s homily on the virtues or vices of herbs and stones or his 
rehearsal, at the end, of what had already taken place before them, 
and to the point, at times, of letting their pockets be picked. It is 
our contemporary highbrow spectator (if anyone), whether at The 
Doll’s House or at Macbeth, that enjoys the possession of such a 
multi-consciousness, which remembers the play is only a play, 
though, in one written and staged at present, would fain not be 
reminded of this; and it is the simple-minded, unsophisticated spec- 
tator, like Fielding’s Partridge, that is lost in Hamlet, treating the 
characters as if real persons, the players as if not merely playing. 
It is our contemporary highbrow spectator whose approach is 
‘*fundamentally that of literary criticism’’; imagine such an audi- 
ence, who, some of them, the day before were at a bear-baiting in 
the immediate neighborhood ; imagine such an audience (where in- 
deed Mr. Bethell seems not to expect it) even in the West End of 
London at present or in Paris! And Mr. Bethell apparently mis- 
understands the function of dramatic verse. He does not realize that, 
other things being equal, it is easier to follow spoken verse than 
prose, — witness the 17000 in a theatre at Athens! — and that the 
audience, mostly pretty regular attendants, had also developed in 
their ability to take verse in, somewhat as the poets had done in 
their power and skill to pen it. He seems to conceive it as an ‘‘ob- 
stacle’’ to be overcome —a hurdle to be surmounted, a difficulty, 
instead of a facility, in producing dramatic effect, both easier for 
the actor to learn, as Granville-Barker has said, and also when well 
spoken, easier for the audience to receive. He makes it clear, more- 
over, as by his comments on the speech of Othello, that he does not 
find in it an additional, finer or rarer means of characterization 
(pp. 72-5). And the anachronisms —-the clock striking in Julius 
Caesar, the cannon booming at the time of Edward the Confessor or 
of King John, the corset constricting Cleopatra or the doublets the 
Romans in Coriolanus, Hector quoting Aristotle and Hamlet ma- 
triculated at Wittenberg, as well as the mistaken geography here 
and there — all are, like those of the contemporary and far better 
educated Lope de Vega and Calderén,® by no means conscious er- 
rors but efforts, conscious or unconscious, to bring the dramatic 
situation home, to make it not unreal but the contrary. They are 





yo lad Ty ‘ . Y . 
8RES, Jan. 1947, ‘‘ Verse and Speech in Coriolanus,’’ p. 2. He here also 
Says, verse “‘can excite emotion and sustain illusion as prose cannot.’’ 
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only part of the effective language of the stage: Noah’s wife, quar- 
relling with her husband in the Chester Whitsun play, must swear 
by somebody, and so she does, as Steevens notices, by Christ and 
Saint John. To profit, then, and enjoy themselves the audience 
should not have been ‘‘critically alert’’ but sympathetically, un- 
critically responsive. They should not have been remembering that 
‘‘the play is only a play’’ but speedily forgetting it; and even in 
comedy or comic interludes in tragedy, where contemporary or 
local allusions are traditionally permitted, as in the Porter scene 
in Macbeth. Hearing the ‘‘equivocator’’ welcomed in Hell, the au- 
dience should, as no doubt they did, at once remember not only the 
traitor whose false face has hid what the false heart did show, and 
who (off stage) has just killed the king, but also (though this is 
so long before Guy Fawkes or the Jesuits, either) the other who 
recently would fain have done the like again. Thus to the audience 
traitorous regicide strikes home; the two cases meet on one plane, 
not two. So with Noah’s wife: She swore even as the Chester wom- 
en did. She was in Chester. 

There is, moreover, so far as I can see, no parallel at all between 
this sort of thing and the recent insertion into Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville of ‘‘Yes, We Have no Bananas’’ (pp. 47, 49). ‘‘When the 
audience inhabits only one world, the play world, the contempo- 
rary reference is resented as incongruous; but with an audience 
critically alert to the play as play, not duped into accepting it as 
if it were real life, the two planes of past history and current af- 
fairs can be alluded to simultaneously, yet without confusion’’ (p. 
47). On the contrary, in,the first place, Les Cloches is comedy, and 
as in Shakespearean comedy or comic interlude (itself incongru- 
ous) the ‘‘gag’’ is more tolerable; in the second place, as Mr. Beth- 
ell admits, ‘‘local purists’’ did object to the contemporary song in- 
truding upon an eighteenth-century setting; in the third place, the 
equivocator knocking at Hell gate, like the clocks, the cannon, or 
the corset, or the Christianity in the pre-Christian King Lear and 
Winter’s Tale, or the Machiavellism of the Bastard in King John 
so long before Il Principe, was not felt to be an anachronism (pp. 
52-3, 66-8). And that is because the audience, for the time being, 
inhabit not two worlds but one, where history does not intrude or 
interfere. Here it does not ‘‘distance and objectify the contempo- 
rary,’’ but ‘‘the contemporary element’’ does give ‘‘current sig- 
nificance to an historical situation’’ (p. 49). It brings this home, 
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as I said, does not hold it apart. ‘‘The co-presence of such contrast- 
ing elements renders doubly impossible any mere illusion of actu- 
ality,’’ says Mr. Bethell; but the point is that for Shakespeare and 
his audience they didn’t contrast, and as Ticknor says of the like 
‘‘absurdities’’ on the seventeenth-century Spanish stage, ‘‘they 
were not felt to be such.’’ That is, not by the audience (dramatists 
and producers no doubt knew better) ; and so late as the middle of 
the eighteenth century Othello was acted in the uniform of a Brit- 
ish general and nearly at the end of it Paris was surprised when 
Talma’s Brutus wore toga and sandals. In pictorial art, obviously, 
there is more liberty and latitude, no mass prejudice to overcome; 
yet Rembrandt, in his classically learned country, painted Aristo- 
tle, holding Homer’s sculptured head, as clad like a Dutch burgher. 
Why should any artist go out of his way to interrupt illusion? As 
Ruskin said of the great painters and poets alike, ‘‘all of them ut- 
terly regardless of anachronism and minor error of every kind, but 
getting vital truth out of the vital present.’’? Because, moreover, the 
audience naively inhabited, for the moment, one world only, in the 
historical plays the improbable prophecies* of later well-known 
events such as the Wars of the Roses or the accession of the Tudors 
and of the Stuarts, completing for them the impression of reality, 
did not, I think, seem to them an artifice, another plane of reality, 
an arbitrary intrusion by the dramatist. He was not putting some- 
thing over them. 

In Murder in the Cathedral Mr. Eliot is not, either, but because 
his audience has the dual- or multi-consciousness that for Shake- 
speare’s is claimed; and Mr. Bethell’s comparison overthrows his 
argument. Here again, is no parallel. Here the anachronisms are 
intended, as such are promptly perceived, and there are two planes, 
of course. The Four Tempters together, for instance, and the Four 
Knights separately do not in their ideas or imagery, any more than 
in their language, ideas or allusions, talk like contemporaries of 
Thomas Becket, obiit 1170. 


7Modern Painters, Pt. IV, ch. vii. 

sOf this sort are those of Troilus, Cressida, and Pandarus (7.C. III, ii) 
concerning their own names, to be proverbial, but uttered by the last two con- 
ditionally and in unconscious irony. This is not even, as Dr. Tillyard thinks, 
““one scene that confirms L. C. Knights’ notion that the play is partially akin 
to the Morality.’’ Of perfidy Cressida and Pandarus each scout the thought, 
**scorn the action.’’ After her perfidy, Chaucer’s Cressida, not in a play, fore- 
sees her own ill fame seriously enough (V, 1054 ae . 
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**MULTI-CONSCIOUSNESS’’ IN THE THEATRE 1l 


The Four Tempters 
Man’s life is a cheat and a disappointment ; 
All things are unreal, 
Unreal or disappointing: 
The Catherine wheel, the pantomime cat, 
The prizes given at the children’s party, 
The prize awarded for the English essay, 
The scholar’s degree, the statesman’s decoration. 
Than the next-to-the-last line, what, historically, could be more re- 
mote, though somewhat adjusted, perhaps, to a clerie’s taste? And 
after the murder, as the Four Knights exonerate themselves, it is 


open satire upon our present-day ethics, politics, and legal practice: 


Second Knight: .. .in what we have done, and whatever you may think of it, 
we have been perfectly disinterested. (The other Knights: ‘Hear! hear!’) We 
are not getting anything out of this. We have much more to lose than to gain. 
We are four plain Englishmen, who put our country first. 


Fourth Knight: .. . he insisted, while we were still inflamed with wrath, 
that the doors should be opened. Need I say more? I think, with those facts 
before you, you will unhesitatingly render a verdict of Suicide while of Un- 
sound Mind. 

Need J say more? 

One sign of the Elizabethan multi-consciousness, we have seen, 
is presumed to be the audience’s bearing ever in mind that this 
before them is only a play. If so, why, then, the reminders in the 
text that all the world’s a stage, or the implication that this play 
itself is not a play? Would not these even there be annoying or 
else fall flat? That they do not is because the audience do not bear 
it in mind. It is because the audience could be lost in the play that 
Jaques’ ‘‘ All the World’s a Stage’’ or Macbeth’s ‘‘Life’s but a 
walking shadow ; a poor player’’ relieves by its dreaminess the pain- 
fulness in the tragedy or that (for the moment) in the comedy. And 
when, as in Twelfth Night, Malvolio is gulled by the counterfeit 
letter, Fabian’s remark ‘‘If this were played upon a stage now, I 
should condemn it as an improbable fiction,’’ floats us over the im- 
probability by the admitting of it. Mr. Bethell, on the other hand, 
thinks ‘‘the effect is at the same time to underline the essential 
unreality of the play world’’ (p. 32), thus producing no effect at 
all. Instead, moreover, of appealing to a consciousness that this 
now playing is only a play, these references to the stage or the 
actors on it do the contrary. By implication Jaques, Macbeth, Fabi- 
an, the Venetian Antonio (‘‘and mine a sad one’’), and the Egyp- 


°Mr. Bethell mistakes, and applies Fabian’s remark not to what has gone 
before but to what follows, the imprisonment in a dark room. 
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tian Queen anticipating her fate at the hands of the Thespians are 
now themselves not players, and the boards they tread are not the 
stage. Indeed, it is because the audience do not keep remembering 
where they are that these allusions are acceptable. They are thus 
tempted to forget it. However, I see no reason (except that the de- 
vice is at present outworn) that even in our naturalistic dialogue, 
on our naturalistic stage, such allusions should not now and then 
occur. They are not disenchanting intrusions like the nineteenth- 
century novelists’ stepping now and then into the foreground, 
breaking in upon the illusion, and reminding the reader that this 
is but a novel. Nor do the boys playing girls and thereupon as such 
playing boys again, nor does the play-within-the-play, make the 
criginal unreal or cause the audience to ‘‘become simultaneously 
aware of three planes of reality’’ (p. 39). (What prodigious high- 
brows these Elizabethans thus become!) The play-within-the-play, 
by its different and more artificial style, generally in rime, throws 
the original into relief and makes it only more real as we return 
to it. And as for the other matter, as I have elsewhere observed, 
‘‘by boys or men women’s parts had been played for thousands of 
years, and would the audience even think of such a thing as their 
being played by women ?’’ Tom Coryat, in Venice, wondered at find- 
ing that women there d?a the women’s paris as successfully as men.!° 
The audience don’t keep reminding themselves that the giris are 
but boys. The audience being lost in ‘‘the play world,’’ that world 
itself is not lost, and the girls playing boys are then or after — 
witness Portia or Viola — more interesting and real than before. 
One of the most peculiar and incredible turns taken in this in- 
terpretation of Shakespeare (though here, perhaps, a little closer 
to Everyman!) is the way the multi-consciousness is made out to be 
inspired in its critical alertness by ‘‘the mystical interpretations 
of Holy Scripture’’ (p. 164). Pit and gallery a congregation! The 
double meanings found by churchmen, as in the prophecies of the 
Messiah, made to warrant double meanings in plays at the Globe, 
the Hope, or the Swan, as well as the multi-consciousness itself, the 
planes of reality, and the allegory or symbolism! ‘‘Macbeth sinks 
deeper and deeper into crime, losing his grasp of metaphysical 
reality, to end [whatever that may mean!] in the atrophy of faith’’ 
(p. 93) ; in Antony and Cleopatra ‘‘changes of character are readi- 


10Shakespeare’s Young Lovers (1937), pp. 52-3. 
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ly explained if we perceive that Shakespeare is applying theologi- 
cal categories’’ (p. 160). In double meanings, however, Mr. Bethell 
does not limit himself to the theological or scriptural. He quotes 
with approval Mr. Knight as he finds in the killing of the servant 
Oswald by Edgar (the son and heir of an earl) ‘‘the overthrow of a 
false civilization by the steady rural virtues’’ (p. 66). And for 
him Cleopatra with Phoebus’ amorous pinches black and wrinkled 
deep in time, ‘‘is fully intelligible [the coquette is coquettishly 
admitting her age, but as still a conqueror] only if symbolically in- 
terpreted’’ (p. 158). In short, like Mr. Harbage, he brings us a 
Shakespeare not convincingly ‘‘popular,’’ but as only his own very 
slender and peculiarly simple audience would have ‘‘liked it.”’ 
These Imaginatives, in their fanciful flights, generally cherish 
as we have seen, the illusion that they have behind them the solid 
warrant of stage history. But whether as they medievally allegorize 
and in modern fashion symbolize or even in Freudian fashion psy- 
chologize, they now fall back upon Everyman, printed in 1509, now 
reach forward to The Waste Land or Murder in the Cathedral, 
themselves at the same time producing interpretations that would 
have troubled, bored, or baffled both medievals and also Elizabeth- 
ans as much as they do some of us today. Miss Bradbrook, whom 
some of them quote, has, since I last dealt with her criticism,"’ ap- 
parently gone over to them, and now finds in 7roilus and Cressida 
‘*problems epistemological and the method therefore impersonal but 
elaborate’’; that is, for her too now, it would seem, it is a matter, 
again, of ‘‘intuition’’ pitted against ‘‘intellect’’; and in Measure 
for Measure, as if a ‘‘Morality,’’ the Duke stands for Justice, Isa- 
bella for Truth, Angelo for False Authority, Seeming or False Sem- 
blant, Claudio and Juliet for human nature, Original Sin.'? This 
interpretation of the latter play is, to be sure, not so far beyond the 
reach of an Everyman audience; but why should even they have 
so exerted themselves as to make out of these vivid, though psycho- 


11‘* Recent Elizabethan Criticism,’’ ELH, March 1939. 

12RES (1941), pp. 385-7. (Cf. W. W. Lawrence, MLR, 1942, pp. 423-5, on 
not only Miss Bradbrook but Mr. Knight and others interpreting Troilus and 
Cressida.) One finds there, somewhat like Mr. Knight in dealing with Edgar 
and Oswald, a ‘war between Individualism and Society’. — ‘Original Sin,’ like 
Fertility, is a favorite with the symbolists: Cf. my ‘‘Symbolism on Coleridge,’’ 
PMLA, March, 1948, p. 216; and to Dr. Tillyard’s Fertility spirits, Perdita 
and Miranda, Miss Sitwell has recently added Ophelia (Notebook, 1948, pp. 
84-5, 90-91). It is now Everyman or Eliot, now Freud or Frazer, now (latterly) 
even Sartre, and instead of entering into ‘the play world’ of Shakespeare we 
drag him into our own. 
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logically not wholly consistent characters, dull or distant entities 
such as these, and why in the world should the Elizabethans? The 
[maginatives are by themselves not so badly named, though ‘‘ Fan- 
tastics’’ might do better; and to the simple audience on the Bankside 
they lightly attribute the multi-consciousness (even as in themselves 
it ingeniously operates), that also in the interpretation they abun- 


dantly enjoy. 
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MILTON AND THE ART OF HISTORY: 
A STUDY OF TWO INFLUENCES ON A BRIEF HISTORY 
OF MOSCOVIA 


By JosEpH ALLEN BRYANT, JR. 
Vanderbilt University 


There are at least two ways in which a man may qualify as a 
historian. He may write the story of his own times; or he may col- 
lect, compare, and interpret the records left by others. Milton filled 
the office of both kinds of historian during his lifetime. In addition 
to writing a respectable history of England before the Conquest 
and A Brief History of Moscovia, the work with which I am espe- 
cially concerned here, he also wrote and published memorials of 
his own time which he declared confidently would endure as long 
as there should be men alive to read them.’ Unfortunately Milton’s 
eminence as a poet has cast a shadow on this somewhat smaller 
peak of his accomplishment. Few students today read more than 
scattered excerpts from his formal histories, and fewer still are wil- 
ling to praise his performance in the Defences. Even those critics 
whose interests have led them to a closer examination of the his- 
torical writing have regarded it, for the most part, either as some- 
thing Milton produced by accident of circumstances or as the prod- 
uct of a frugal attempt to salvage material that he had collected for 
poems he no longer wanted to write. Yet we nevertheless find him 


1Readers sometimes fail to notice that in both Defences Milton wrote of 
himself as filling first of all the office of national historian, to which the office 
of orator or controversialist was secondary. In the First Defence he declared: 
‘*. .. such is the office which the most eminent men of our commonwealth have 
by their influence prevailed upon me to undertake, and have wished this next 
best task assigned to me of defending their deeds from envy and calumny.’’ 
Similarly, he wrote in the Second Defence: ‘‘I have celebrated, as a testimony 
to them, I had almost said, a monument, which will not speedily perish, actions 
which were glorious, lofty, which were almost above all praise; and if I have 
done nothing else, | have assuredly discharged my trust.’’ See The Works of 
John Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson et al (New York, 1931-1938), vit, 7; vim, 253. 
Subsequent references to Milton’s works are to this edition. 

2For example, Masson believed that Milton wrote his History of Britain 
with ‘‘a kind of contempt for the work on which he was engaged. . . .’’— 
The Life of John Milton (London, 1859-1894), v1, 644. It was Mark Pattison, 
however, who first described it as ‘‘a record of the studies he had made for 
his abandoned epic poem.’’ — Milton (New York, 1879), p. 158; and this view 
appears again in Richard Garnett’s Life of John Milton (London, 1890), p. 198; 
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on several occasions declaring the task of sufficient importance to 
merit the whole talent of a capable man of letters —a conviction 
which he seems to have reached quite early in his career and one 
which, I feel sure, was in his mind when he complained in 1642 
that ‘‘ England hath had her noble achievements made small by the 
unskillfull handling of monks and mechanicks.’’* I should like to 
begin, therefore, with an assumption which I hope my study as a 
whole will help to substantiate: that Milton’s respect for the office 
of historian was too great to allow him to undertake it lightly or 
idly, or even as a desperate alternative to writing poetry. Accord- 
ingly, the History of Moscovia,.traditionally dated at some time be- 
tween 1639 and 1641, becomes a work of unusual importance. 


I accept the traditional dating, which I hope to support more 
fully than it has been hitherto; but my primary purpose here is 
to show that Milton wrote the piece, as he himself said, to provide 
a ‘‘Pattern or Example, to render others more cautious hereaf- 
ter,’’* and that he regarded it from first to last as a significant mile- 
stone in the development of historical writing. This necessitates my 
disagreeing with Professor Parks’s interesting hypothesis that Mil- 
ton actually wrote his history of Russia in hopeful anticipation of 
an order by Cromwell’s Council of State and later, after the Res- 
toration, deliberately composed a misleading preface with its state- 
ment of motives designed to please the censor.* In the course of his 
argument Professor Parks points to the concluding chapter on 
Anglo-Russian relations as proof that Milton could not have been 
producing a pattern for subsequent historians to follow, and he 
calls particular attention to the brevity of the work as showing that 
it ‘‘could have been done in a week by a compiler who knew what 
he wanted.’”® It is with the second of these arguments that I should 


in W. P. Trent’s John Milton: A Short Study of his Life and Works (New 
York, 1899), p. 179; and in Professor E. M. W. Tillyard’s Milton (London, 
1930), p. 178. Professor J. H. Hanford agrees, but with the reservation that 
more directly the History was the fruit of Milton’s long course of reading and 
study, during which he became convinced that such a work needed to be writ- 
ten; see A Milton Handbook, 4th ed. (New York, 1946), pp. 115-116. At the 
opposite extreme we find Professor J. Milton French arguing that Milton wrote 
poetry by accident and all his life yearned to be a historian, ‘‘Milton as a 
Historian,’’?’ PMLA, L (1935), 469-479. 

3The Reason of Church Government, in Works, U1, 237. 

“<The Authour’s Preface’’ to A Brief History of Moscovia, in Works, x, 327. 
™ ‘George B, Parks, ‘‘The Occasion of Milton’s Moscovia,’’ SP, xL (1943), 
399-404. 

6Ibid., p. 399. 
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like to begin; for the précis-like quality which Professor Parks sup- 
poses to be the result of haste was, I believe, the direct result of 
Milton’s conviction about how a historical work should be written. 
To show why this is so, however, I shall have to take up briefly the 
two letters that Milton wrote to Henry de Brass in 1657; the term 
brevitas which Milton discussed there in connection with other 
matters has been seriously misinterpreted by most critics, and it is 
of great importance to an understanding of the style of A Brief 
; History of Moscovia. The style of that work, in turn, supports 
Milton’s explanation of why he wrote it. 





I 


Professor Tillyard has aptly described Milton’s first letter to de 
Brass’ as ‘‘a little essay on the nature of History and on Sallust 
as a historian’’;* but it begins, nevertheless, with a standard for 
the historian himself. De Brass had written to ask how a writer 
; might best go about fulfilling Sallust’s requirement that a histori- 
: an’s expressions be proportional to the deeds related,®? and Milton 
replied : 





This, then, is my view: that he who would write of worthy deeds worthily 
must write with mental endowments and experience of affairs not less than 
were in the doer of the same, so as to be able with equal mind to comprehend 
and measure even the greatest of them, and when he has comprehended them, 
to relate them distinctly and gravely in pure and chaste speech. 


Next he proceeded to set certain limits for the historian: 


That he should do so in ornate style, I do not much care about; for I want a 
Historian, not an Orator. Nor yet would I have frequent maxims, or criticisms 
on the translations, prolixly thrown in, lest, by interrupting the thread of event, 
the Historian should invade the office of Political writer. .. . 


POP ESN ART, cn LPT ES EO I IEE, 


One suspects almost immediately that Milton here had in mind 
Cicero’s careful distinction between oratory and history, a distine- 
tion which Renaissance historians had ignored more often than 
they had observed ;'° but he may also have had in mind those po- 


LEI DE -E 





7The two letters, together with Masson’s translation, may be found in Works, 
XU, 91-95, 101-103. The first of these was written on July 15, 1657; the second, 
on the following December 16. 

sPrivate Correspondence and Academic Exercises, trans. Phyllis B. Tillyard 
with introduction and commentary by E. M. W. Tillyard (Cambridge, 1932), 
p. Xii. 

*See Bellum Catilinae, 1, 2, trans. John C. Rolfe (London, 1931), p. 7. 

10See De Oratore, i, xiii-xv, trans. E. W. Sutton and H. Rackham (London, 
1942), 1, 237-245. In the De Oratore, u1, ix (loc. cit., p. 224), Cicero had also 
written: ‘‘ Historia vero testis temporum, lux veritatis, vita memoriae, magistra 
vitae, nuntia vetustatis, qua voce alia, nisi oratoria, immortalitati commenda- 
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litical writers whom he had blasted in his first published pamphlet,” 
and he may well have been thinking, too, of that mixed species 
which Sir Francis Bacon ealled ‘‘ruminated history’’ and classified 
among books of policy, ‘‘for it is the true office of history to repre- 
sent the events themselves together with the counsels, and to leave 
the observations and conclusions thereupon to the liberty and fac- 
ulty of every man’s judgment.’’? Yet the juxtaposition of oratory 
and political writing as styles especially to be avoided by historians 
suggests a more ancient authority than either Cicero or Bacon — 
an authority whose influence on Milton has largely been overlooked 
but whose stamp is unmistakably on the passage from Milton’s 
letter just quoted and on the conclusion which immediately fol- 
lowed it. ‘‘For, if the Historian,’’ Milton continued, ‘‘in explicating 
counsels and narrating facts, follows truth most of all, and not his 
own faney or conjecture, he fulfills his proper duty.’’ Milton’s 
model historian may have been Sallust; but these dicta —if I may 
anticipate a conclusion — were ultimately from Polybius.** 
Polybius, however, was an unnamed authority in the first letter to 
Henry de Brass; and we may perhaps best deal with Milton’s in- 
debtedness to him after we have weighed part of the significance of 
Milton’s specific recommendation of Sallust as a model. After stat- 
ing his principles, he continued with an observation on the brevity 
of Sallust’s style: 
I would add also that characteristic of Sallust, in respect of which he himself 
chiefly praised Cato, —to be able to throw off a great deal in few words: a 
thing which I think no one can do without the sharpest judgment and a certain 


temperance at the same time. There are many in whom you will not miss either 
elegance of style or abundance of information; but for conjunction of brevity 


tur.’’? And this passage, as Miss Lily B. Campbell has shown, enabled Renais- 
sance historians to cite Cicero as an authority for their belief that history 
was a branch of rhetoric; see Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Histories,’’? Mirrors of Eliza- 
bethan Policy (San Marino, 1947), pp. 25-26. 

110f Reformation, in Works, 11, 37-39. 

12Advancement of Learning, in The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. James 
Spedding, Robert Leslie Ellis, and Douglas Denon Heath (Boston, 1861), v1, 
197. Milton quoted from Bacon’s Advancement in Areopagitica; see Works, 
Iv, 326. 

'8Polybius too believed it the proper duty of a historian to relate only facts 
and causes, or motives: ‘‘For it is the mental transference of similar cir- 
cumstances to our own times that gives us the means of forming presentiments 
of what is about to happen, and enables us at certain times to take precautions 
and at others by reproducing former conditions to face with more confidence 
the difficulties that menace us.’’? The Histories, x11, 25>, trans. W. R. Paton, 


in 6 vols. (London, 1922-1927). Milton’s indebtedness to Polybius will be dis- 


cussed more fully in the second section of this article; all references to The 
Histories will be to the edition cited here. 
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with abundance, i.e., for the despatch of much in few words, the chief of the 
Latins, in my judgment, is Sallust. 

It is this observation that has led commentators to look with espe- 
cial care in the History of Britain for something that might be 
ealled ‘‘brevity’’ — not always, however, paying sufficient atten- 
tion to Milton’s own gloss on the term. Professor Firth, for exam- 
ple, called attention to such phrases as ‘‘ pious impiety’’ and ‘‘stern 
compassion’’ and the simile ‘‘like wild Beasts glutted, returning to 
thir Caves,’’ which Milton applied to the savage Danes, and said 
that these were evidence of Milton’s imitation of his model.** Yet 
characteristic of Sallust as such devices are, they are also character- 
istic of Milton’s English prose in general, and one might just as 
easily confirm his expressed preference for Sallust simply by turn- 
ing at random to any of the earlier pamphlets or to a later work 
like The Ready and Easy Way.** Moreover, one has only to look at 
Milton’s severe censure of the Saxon annalist and Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon to see that he regarded figures of speech in a history as vir- 
tuous only within limits.’* We should observe, too, that this praise 
of Sallustian brevity was, after all, merely an added comment, and 
that it was certainly not handed out as the basis of his preference 
for Sallust — a larger matter which Milton had evidently discussed 
at length with de Brass in previous conversation, perhaps even 
without referring to style at all. In the second letter, Milton’s praise 
of Sallust was couched in more general terms: ‘‘. . . a man may 
know himself no mean proficient in the business of History,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘who enjoys his Sallust.’’ And here he wasted no time in 
explanation of principles; for Henry de Brass, having missed the 
whole point of the first letter, had sent to Milton a passage from 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric which advised the use of maxims in the midst 
of narrative.'’ Milton patiently explained that Aristotle had been 
talking about political oratory and not historiography and recom- 
mended that the young man get further information about the art 
of history from ‘‘Polybius, the Halicarnassian, Diodorus, Cicero, 





14Sir Charles Firth, ‘‘ Milton as an Historian,’’ in Essays Historical §& Lit- 
erary (Oxford, 1938), pp. 85-86. The expressions to which Firth referred may 
be found in Works, x, 264, 79, 263. 

15The best study of this aspect of Milton’s prose is F. E. Ekfelt’s ‘‘ The 
Graphie Diction of Milton’s English Prose,’’ MP, xxx (1946), 46-49; see also 
J. H. Neumann, ‘‘ Milton’s Prose Vocabulary,’’ PMLA, ux (1945), 103-120. 

16See The History of Britain, in Works, x, 233. 

\7De Rhetorica, 111, 17, 14184, trans. W. Rhys Roberts, in The Basic Works 
of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New York, 1941), p. 1446. 
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Lucian, and many others, who have handed down certain stray pre- 
cepts on that subject.’’"* What, if anything, de Brass did with his 
advice we have no way of knowing. 

In any case, it seems clear that what Milton meant by brevitas 
was simply conciseness coupled with clarity, or, to use his own 
definition, ‘‘the despatch of much in few words.’’ It was this same 
clear brevity which had received the commendation of those writers 
who considered it the historian’s function to give useful lessons to 
posterity rather than praise to dead heroes; and such writers had 
usually cited Thucydides’ prose, which was Sallust’s model,’® as 
the most salient example of it. Lucian, for example, a great ad- 
mirer of Thucydides, had praised the quality as one constantly to 
be sought after: ‘‘ Brevity is always desirable, and especially where 
matter is abundant; and the problem is less a grammatical than a 
substantial one; the solution, I mean, is to deal summarily with 
all immaterial details, and give adequate treatment to the principal 
events; much, indeed, is better omitted altogether.’”*° Lucian did 
admit that to avoid monotony, the historian might be allowed a 
touch of the poetical, especially in his description of battle scenes; 
but he urged care in keeping one’s diction in check and ‘‘content 
with terra firma.’’ Even Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who pre- 
ferred Herodotus to Thucydides and declared that it was the his- 
torian’s first duty to choose a subject which he could praise and 
adorn in an entertaining manner,”' admitted that Thucydides’ much 
extolled ‘‘conciseness,’’? though wearisome, might conceivably have 


18For Cicero’s ‘‘stray precepts’’ see note 10 above. Further references will 
be made to Polybius and Lucian. With respect to ‘‘the Halicarnassian,’’ how- 
ever, there seems to be some doubt about whom Milton meant. Mrs. Tillyard 
translates Milton’s ‘‘ Halicarnassaeo’’ as ‘‘ Dionysius of Halicarnassus’’ (op. 
cit., p. 46); and this would seem to be the meaning intended, since Herodotus 
of Halicarnassus, important as he was as a historian, had almost nothing to 
say about how history should be written. The editors of the Columbia Milton, 
nevertheless, seem to feel that Milton had Herodotus in mind; see their Index, 
1, sub ‘‘Herodotus.’’ Dionysius sets forth his principles of historiography in 
the ‘‘Letter to Pompeius,’’ ed. trans. W. Rhys Roberts, in Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus: The Three Literary Letters (Cambridge, 1901), to which other ref- 
erences will also be made. Milton’s use of Diodorus Siculus’s Library of His- 
tory, which has little on the subject of historiography but a great deal about 
the utility of history, can best be discussed in another study dealing specifically 
with the History of Britain. ° 

19On this point see J. C. Rolfe’s Introduction to Sallust (London, 1931), 
p- xvii; and also J. Wight Duff, A Literary History of Rome from the Origins 
to the Close of the Golden Age (New York, 1932), pp. 420-423. 

206¢The Way to Write History,’’ in The Works of Lucian of Samosata, 
trans. H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler (Oxford, 1905), pp. 133-134. 

21 Letter to Pompeius,’’ loc. cit., pp. 105-107. 
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some merit; but he added: ‘‘. . . it is only when united with clear- 
ness that brevity is found to be attractive; if it fails in this, it is 
harsh.’’*? 


Milton of course was by no means reluctant to adorn a scene with 
poetic touches and figures of speech, and consequently his critics 
have little difficulty in finding in the History of Britain examples 
of that Sallustian practice which Quintilian urged young orators 
to be cautious about imitating.** Yet it was not figures of speech 
but that time-honored brevity united with clarity that Milton had 
in mind when he declared at the beginning of Book I he would 
‘‘endevor that which hitherto hath bin needed most, with plain, and 
lightsom brevity, to relate well and orderly things worth the noting, 
so as may best instruct and benefit them that read.’’** Moreover, 
it was that same clear brevity that Milton set as his objective in the 
Preface to A Brief History of Moscovia when he complained that 
his voluminous predecessors had so hidden their useful matter in 
a ‘‘wood of words’’ that the poor reader was unlikely to get any 
measurable benefit from it. Milton’s Brief History, I might add, 
though surely something more than a précis, is about as satisfactory 
an example of brevity in historical writing as one could ask for.** 


II 


Brevity, then, when coupled with clarity, was to Milton’s mind 
one of the standard virtues for a historian; and there is no cause 
why we should suspect some subterfuge in his valid claim to having 
achieved it. But A Brief History of Moscovia is more than a model 
of brevity and clarity; whether by accident or by design, it is also 
structurally a model of what the Greek historian Polybius had said 
a good historical work ought to be. That Milton should have taken 
this particular historian’s recommendations about historiography 
need not seem accidental or strange, however, when we recall his 
reference to the ‘‘wise Polybius’’ in Of Reformation (1641) and 
his quotation from ‘‘Polybius, a weighty authority,’’ in the First 

227 bid., p. 115. 

“a Institutio Oratoria, x, i, ed. trans. H. E. Butler, in 4 vols. (London, 
on x, 3. 

25For a careful study of Milton’s craftsmanship in combining, condensing, 

and re-writing the accounts in his sources, see Professor R. R. Cawley’s Mil- 


ton’s Literary Craftsmanship: A Study of A Brief History of Moscovia with 
an Edition of the Text (Princeton, 1941). 
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Defence, written ten years later.*° Polybius had set down his formu- 
la for historiography in Book XII of the Histories. A systematic 
history, he declared, should consist of three parts: 


the first being the industrious study of memoirs and other documents and a 
comparison of their contents, the second the survey of cities, places, rivers, 
lakes, and in general all the peculiar features of land and sea and the dis- 
tances of one place from another; and the third being the review of political 
events. .. .27 

Polybius was careful to point out, however, that he was not in favor 
of having the historian stop in the midst of narrative to give a 
scholarly description of every locality; to do that, he had declared 
in another digression, would compromise the utility of history just 
as surely as would the introduction of inaccurate detail. Moreover, 
he himself had declined to describe Spain and Africa in his Book 
III, where such descriptions would certainly have been pertinent, 


not because I think they are foreign to my history, but in the first place be- 
cause I did not wish to be constantly interrupting the narrative and distract- 
ing readers from the actual subject, and next because I decided not to make 
scattered and casual allusions to such matters, but assigning the proper place 
and time to their special treatment to give as true an account of all as is in 
my power.28 

Now these dicta are precisely those by which Milton measured the 
accounts of Russia he had at hand. The writers of these, he admit- 
ted, had been ‘‘exact enough in setting down Longitudes and Lati- 
tudes,’’ but in other matters they had ‘‘for the most part missed 
their proportions’’ and consequently so confused the poor reader 
that he either overlooked what was really useful or soon forgot it 
along with the rest of the useless detail. In Milton’s opinion, the 
great desideratum was not more information, but a proper model; 
and he set about, knowingly I believe, to provide one exactly ac- 
cording to Polybius’s prescription. 

First, he began by making an industrious study of memoirs and 
documents, an account of which he appended to his finished text 
with the note that all the authors consulted were ‘‘either Eye- 
witnesses, or immediate Relaters from such as were.’’?? In this re- 
gard he had not only the advantage of Paulus Jovius, as he said in 
the Preface, but of Polybius and other classical historians, who 
perforce had to base many of their descriptions ultimately on here- 


26See Works, 111, 63; vit, 307. 
27The Histories, xu, 25e. 
28I[bid., 11, 57. 

29Works, X, 382. 
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say. Secondly, he wrote his three chapters of description,®® which 
according to Professor Cawley, who has verified the details in them, 
are so painstakingly accurate as almost to suggest that Milton even 
in this was trying to set an example.*' Finally, he wrote his two 
chapters on civil affairs. The first of these was devoted to a ‘‘Succes- 
sion of Moscovia Dukes and Emperours taken out of their Chron- 
icles by a Polack with later additions.’’** The second was an account 
of Sir Hugh Willoughby’s discovery of northern Russia in 1553 
and of Anglo-Russian relations from that time down to the year 
1604. It was this chapter, as we noted earlier, that gave pause to 
Professor Parks and made him doubt the author’s word about his 
reason for writing it. Yet we should not overlook the fact that 1553, 
the year in which oriental Muscovy received not only Ivan IV but 
her first solid contact with western civilization, was a signal year 
in Russian history.** It is no more remarkable that Milton in writ- 
ing A Brief History of Moscovia should have given a whole chapter 
to the Muscovy Company than that an American author in writing a 
history of the Philippine Republic should devote a large amount 
of space to the doings of American merchants there. Natural as 
such emphasis would seem to us now, it might well seem suspiciously 
disproportionate to a reader three centuries hence. Thus, even if 
Milton had been trying to write a perfectly conventional history 
of Russia, we could hardly accuse him of doing anything extra- 
ordinary in including a chapter on the part that Englishmen had 
played in it. 

One might object here, however, that even if we grant the ap- 
parent connection between Polybius’s prescription and Milton’s 
Brief History, we still have no reason to suppose that Milton went 


30The first was devoted to Russia proper; the second and third, to those 
countries lying beyond but subject to her dominion. 

2310p. cit., pp. 22-24. Professor Cawley found only two minor slips that could 
be charged to Milton. Of the ninety-one marginal references, all were correct. 
And with respect to spellings, Milton seems to have been scrupulous about using 
the forms in the more reliable of his authorities. 

32Milton, however, indicates here by a marginal reference omitted in the 
Columbia edition that he is deriving his material through the medium of Hak- 
luyt; see Professor Cawley’s edition, loc. cit., p. 68. 

33It is plain that Milton thought of the Russians as still living in a state 
of semi-barbarism. In Chapter I, following Hakluyt, he wrote: ‘‘They have no 
Learning, nor will suffer to be among them; their greatest friendship is in 
drinking; they are great Talkers, Lyars, Flatterers and Dissemblers. . . . When 
they are sent into Foreign Countries, or that Strangers come thither, they are 
very sumptuous in apparel, else the Duke himself goes but meanly.’’ — Works, 
x, 341. 
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to Polybius for his directions about the proper way to write it. 
Other historians, notably Holinshed** and Speed, had begun with 
‘“descriptions,’’ listed their sources, and devoted the bulk of their 
work to historical narrative. Why could not Milton just as well have 
been imitating the practice of these men? In the first place, his 
practice was not the same as theirs. Of all the Englishmen who had 
written history Milton was the first who, in electing to write of a 
foreign country, insisted that his authors all be ‘‘either Eye-wit- 
nesses, or immediate Relaters from such as were,’’ declared that 
the objective of his arrangement of material was to reveal the utility 
in it, and urged that his readers regard the whole work as a model 
of perfection in a species of composition which, either for lack of 
information or for lack of art, had never before approached it. And, 
secondly, it was Polybius alone among the classical authorities who, 
though himself lacking sufficient materials and the motive for writ- 
ing cosmographical history of outlandish nations, had nevertheless 
recognized, and said, exactly what that kind of history should be 
and do. To say that Milton thought of himself as an innovator in 
this ‘‘model’’ work, we have only to accept his Preface at its face 
value. We are not required to suppose that Milton or anyone else 
would have admired Polybius’s style, but Milton’s references to the 
man and his work leave us no doubt that he had read in the His- 
tories and, moreover, approved of the matter and judgment he 
found there. 

Milton’s later practice indicates a continuation and even a 
strengthening of his respect for Polybius. When Milton came to 
write the History of Britain, he did not have to rely on the accounts 
of voyagers to give him geographical data; for that he had Cam- 
den’s Britannia, which he cited constantly in his margins. Never- 
theless, he still followed his earlier policy of allowing the ‘‘smooth 
course of History’’ to flow without impediment of quotation or con- 
troversy ;*° and in a passage reminiscent of Polybius’s dictum on 
the same subject he refused to ‘‘wrincle the smoothness of History 
with rugged names of places unknown, better harp’d at in Camden, 
and other Chorographers.’’** Moreover, he showed his respect for 
Polybius’s dicta in other ways. Of all the classical historians and 

“4The descriptions in Holinshed’s Chronicles, of course, were not from Hol- 
inshed’s own pen. 


35Works, x, 3. 
361 bid., p. 185. 
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critics who had expressed their opinion about the use of speeches 
in a history Polybius was the only one who had made it a first re- 
quirement that the speeches be reproduced substantially as spoken 
or not at all. Thucydides had announced his policy of making the 
speakers say what he believed the occasion would have demanded 
of them, adhering as closely as possible, of course, to what they 
actually said ;** but the rhetoricians took considerably more liberty 
than Thucydides ever did, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus even 
went so far as to declare that the historian should compose orations 
that would be commensurate with the greatness of the speaker.** 
Polybius, however, allowed himself no such liberties at all; and he 
criticized the historian Timaeus as follows: 

he has not set down the words spoken nor the sense of what was really said, 
but having made up his mind as to what ought to have been said, he recounts 
all these speeches and all else that follows upon events like a man in a school 


or rhetoric attempting to speak on a given subject, and shows off his ora- 
torical power, but gives no report of what was actually spoken.*9 


And to this criticism he added another, more general observation : ‘‘a 
writer who passes over in silence the speeches made and the causes 
of events and in their place introduces false rhetorical exercises and 
discursive speeches, destroys the peculiar value of history.’’*® Mil- 
ton’s judgment in this matter was almost identical with that given 
by Polybius. In Book II of the History of Britain he wrote: 


I affect not set speeches in a historie, unless known for certain to have bin 
so spok’n in effect as they are writ’n, nor then, unless worth rehearsal; and 
to invent such, though eloquently, as some Historians have done, is an abuse 
of posterity, raising in them that read, other conceptions of those times and 
persons then were true. Much less therefore do I propose heer or elsewhere 
to Copie out tedious Orations without decorum, though in thir Authors com- 
pos’d ready to my hand.#! 


This fits in very well with the distinction between orator and his- 
torian that Milton was to make somewhat later in his letter to 
Henry de Brass —a distinction, we should recall, which he made 
in connection with his injunction against imitating the practice of 
the political writer. It is doubly interesting, therefore, to find 


37The Peloponnesian War, 1, 24, in Thucydides, trans. C. Foster Smith (Lon- 
don, 1919). See also Lucian, op. cit., p. 134. 

8sOp. cit., p. 121. With respect to the speeches in Sallust’s histories, which 
were dramatically appropriate but also pieces of eloquence in their own right, 
see Duff, op. cit., pp. 418-419. 

39The Histories, xu, 258, 

40] bid., 25>, 

41Works, x, 68. 
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Polybius too bringing historian, orator, and politician together in a 
single statement: 


Surely the mistakes of which we writers are guilty and which it is difficult for 
us, being but human, to avoid are quite sufficient; but if we make deliberate 
misstatements in the interest of our country or of friends or for favour, what 
difference is there between us and those who gain their living by their pens 
[that is, the orators, or rhetoricians]? For just as the latter, weighing every- 
thing by the standard of profit, make their works unreliable, so politicians, 
biased by their dislikes and affections, often achieve the same result.4? 
Stylistic excellence, Polybius concluded (for he was directing his 
remarks here primarily against the rhetorical historian Zeno), was 
all very well; but it was not something on which a historian who 
had also been a practical statesman should pride himself.** 

This last observation of Polybius’s brings us back to Milton’s 
gloss upon Sallust’s ‘‘. . . the style and diction must be equal to 
the deeds recorded :”’ 


he who would write of worthy deeds worthily must write with mental endow- 
ments and experience of affairs not less than were in the doer of the same, 
so as to be able with equal mind to comprehend and measure even the greatest 
of them... .44 

Now Sallust had said nothing like this. His requirement was simply 
that the historian make his style dramatically appropriate, and 
Milton’s explanation of how the historian might best achieve that 
end was remarkably similar to the one which Polybius had given 
in Book XII: 


I would say that it will be well with history either when men of action under- 
take to write history, not as now happens in a perfunctory manner, but when 
in the belief that this is a most necessary and most noble thing they apply 
themselves all through their life to it with undivided attention, or again when 
would-be authors regard a training in actual affairs as necessary for writing 
history. Before this be so the errors of historians will never cease.45 

Classical historians and critics, it is true, had frequently assumed 
that the historian would be a man of affairs; and it was on the basis 
of this assumption that historiography had come to be regarded by 
many as part of the orator’s domain. Yet Polybius apparently was 
the only one to treat a proficiency in rhetoric as mere frivolity in 
a historian and insist that the primary requisite was practical ex- 
perience in public life. Both he and Milton expected the historical 
writer to use such proficiency as he possessed in other ways than 





42The Histories, xvi, 14. 
431 bid., 17. 

44Works, xi, 93. 

45The Histories, xu, 28. 
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by adorning his narrative or by composing speeches for historical 
characters.*® 

There is valid reason, then, for regarding A Brief History of 
Moscovia, as Milton’s experiment in historiography, a youthful ex- 
periment which he conducted according to a Polybian prescription. 
If we accept it as such, we can easily see how Milton, looking back. 
many years later with satisfaction at the completed History of 
Britain with its marks of Polybian influence, could describe his 
earlier history as a model in form and recommend to one earnest 
young historian the counsel of that writer whom he himself had 
found most helpful. Even so, we have not yet accounted adequately 
for the store Milton set by this model which he had laid together 
‘‘with no cursory pains.’’ To do that, we must come nearer home 
and nearer Milton’s own age. 


III 


I have already suggested that Milton’s remarks on the confusion 
of historiography and political writing are reminiscent of what 
Bacon had to say on that same subject in his Advancement of Learn- 
ing. What Bacon had to say about a second ‘‘mixed species’’ of 
history is even more to the point. That kind, to which he gave con- 
siderably more attention than he did to the first, he called ‘‘ History 
of Cosmography’’: 


being compounded of natural history, in respect of the regions themselves; of 
history civil, in respect of the habitations, regiments, and manners of the 
people; and the mathematics, in respect of the climates and configurations 
towards the heavens: which part of learning of all others in this latter time 
hath obtained most proficience.47 


46The historian should use his rhetorical powers, both believed, only in times 
of great danger to the state. ‘‘In times of danger . . .,’’ Polybius wrote, 
‘those who are Greeks should help the Greeks in every way, by active support, 
by cloaking faults and by trying to appease the anger of the ruling power, 
as I myself actually did at the time of the occurrences; but the literary record 
of the events meant for posterity should be kept free from any taint of false- 
hood, so that instead of the ears of readers being agreeably tickled for the 
present, their minds may be reformed in order to avoid their falling more than 
once into the same errors.’’ — The Histories, xxxvi, 4. One recalls that Mil- 
ton gave his whole attention to eloquent and perhaps exaggerated praise when 
he sincerely believed that the Commonwealth needed such support and would 
ultimately prove worthy of it. Yet, echoing Polybius, he wrote in the History 
of Britain at the beginning of Book III, the book in which he presented his 
most significant parallel: ‘*... if it be a high point of wisdom in every pri- 
vate man, much more is it in a Nation to know it self; rather than puft up 
with vulgar flatteries, and encomiums, for want of self knowledge, to enterprise 
rashly and come off miserably in great undertakings.’’ — Works, x, 103. 

47Bacon, Works, vi, 197-198. 
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Now, although he plainly disapproved of mixtures in general, it 
was in this mixed form, the history of cosmography, that Bacon 
placed his hope that contemporary Englishmen might produce a 
species of historical writing worthy to stand beside those histories 
of the Greeks and Romans. It was only in modern times, he said, 
that there had been sufficient exploration of the globe to permit 
such a work to be written with any authority: 


For it may be truly affirmed to the honour of these times, and in a virtuous 
emulation with antiquity, that this great building of the world had never 
through-lights made in it, till the age of us and our fathers. ... 4 And this 
proficience in navigation and discoveries may plant also an expectation of the 
further proficience and augmentation of all sciences; because it may seem they 
are ordained by God to be coevals, that is, to meet in one age. For so the 
prophet Daniel speaking of the latter times foretelleth, Plurimi pertransibunt, 
et multiplex erit scientia: as if the openness and through passage of the world 
and the increase of knowledge were appointed to be in the same ages. .. .48 
Bacon said nothing at all about whether or not a creditable speci- 
men of the history of cosmography had ever been written; but Mil- 
ton, as we have seen, was definitely displeased with the form in 
which the contemporary geographers, or cosmographers, had pre- 
sented their materials to the reading public. This alone might sug- 
gest to us the possibility that Milton took inspiration from Bacon’s 
hopeful prediction and set himself the task of producing a model 
of the one type of civil historiography which classical authors had 
not already brought to perfection. Yet we have also Milton’s re- 
mark in the Preface that his predecessor, Jovius, who he thought had 
perhaps had a motive similar to his own, had lacked satisfactory 
accounts on which to base his narrative; and twice he stressed the 
fact that he himself was working only from the accounts of eye- 
witnesses.*® Furthermore, in an introductory paragraph to Chapter 
V he said flatly that the only good thing to result from the ‘‘ English 
Voiages’’ was an increase of knowledge, an objective praiseworthy 
enough if it had ever been recognized as an objective by the voy- 
agers themselves : [ 

The discovery of Russia by the northern Ocean, made first, of any Nation that 
we know, by English men, might have seem’d an enterprise almost heroick; if 
any higher end than the excessive love of Gain and Traffick had animated the 
design. Nevertheless that in regard that many things not unprofitable to the 
knowledge of Nature, and other Observations are hereby come to light, as good 
events ofttimes arise from evil occasions, it will not be the worst labour to 


relate briefly the beginning, and prosecution of this adventurous Voiage; untill 
it became at last a familiar Passage.5° 


4sTbid., pp. 198-199. 
498ee Works, x, 328, 382. 
50lbid., pp. 363-364, 
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Remarks of this kind are rare in A Brief History of Moscovia; and 
it is not at all unreasonable to suppose that Milton wrote this one 
with his eye on Bacon’s observation about the voyagers’ great con- 
tribution to knowledge and the possibility that they might be ful- 
filling the prophecies of Scripture. This would help to explain Mil- 
ton’s suggestion that their contribution, however valuable, must 
remain almost totally worthless until someone with patience and 
intelligence should take the pains to sift wheat from chaff and make 
a useful loaf of learning out of it; and this service he still believed 
he had rendered when, many years later, he consented to let his 
work be published, ‘‘that so many things remarkable, dispersed be- 
fore, now brought under one view, might not hazard to be other- 
wise lost, nor the labour lost of collecting them.’’®' 

In short, there is no reason to believe that Milton was attempting 
to conceal anything when he composed his Preface to A Brief His- 
tory of Moscovia. He intended his work to be a model, and he also 
intended it to be a useful contribution ; hence, he began with a coun- 
try on the periphery of western civilization and one about which 
the navigators had given historians sufficient data to write a satis- 
factory account. An ancillary motive suggests itself, however, if 
we assume that Milton wrote the work at some time between 1639 
and 1641, really the only ‘‘ vacant time’’ except the Horton period 
for which we have reason to suppose that he was not preoccupied 
with other and larger projects. One recails that during this period 
Milton taught school, studied English history, and laid tentative 
plans for some of the work he was later to do.** Poetry, certainly, 


51J[bid., p. 328. 

52:The evidence for Milton’s reading in English history and in Foxe’s Mar- 
tyrs is most clear throughout Of Reformation (1641), his first published pam- 
phlet. On the basis of a careful study of the Commonplace Book Professor 
Hanford has suggested that Milton came back from the Continent in 1639 with 
the decision to study carefully the history of his own country; see ‘‘The 
Chronology of Milton’s Private Studies,’’?’ PMLA, xxvi (1921), 269-271, 297- 
298. He apparently began with Bede and Malmesbury and then went through 
the standard chronicles of Stow, Holinshed, and Speed, taking copious notes. 
He also read DuChesne’s Histoire Generale d’Angleterre, d’Ecosse, et d’Ir- 
lande, Camden’s Annals, and Hayward’s Life and Reign of King Edward the 
Sixth; at the same time he studied Lambard’s Archeion and Sir Thomas 
Smith’s Commonwealth of Engiand. Moreover, it was during this period that 
Milton set down in the ‘‘Cambridge Manuscript’’ his thirty-three subjects for 
sritish tragedies, citing as authorities the principal English historians he had 
read. These were Stow, Holinshed, Speed, Bede, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
William of Malmesbury, all but the last two of whom are also represented in 
the Commonplace Book; see Works, xvi, 241ff. 
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was foremost among his plans at this time, as it was foremost when 
he stated his objective in 1642, 


to be an interpreter & relater of the best and sagest things among mine own 
Citizens throughout this island in the mother dialect. That what the greatest 
and choycest wits of Athens, Rome, or modern Italy, and those Hebrews of old 
did for their country, I, in my proportion with this over and above of being 
a Christian, might do for mine; not caring to be once named abroad, though 
perhaps I could attaine to that, but content with these British Tands as my 
world; whose fortune hath hitherto bin, that if the Athenians, as some say, 
made their small deeds great and renowned by their eloquent writers, England 
hath had her noble achievements made small by the unskilfull handling of 
monks and mechanicks.53 

Poetry is the subject here and in the familiar passage that follows ; 
yet it was a Roman prose historian, Sallust, who had written that 
the Anthenian prose historians exaggerated their city’s deeds,** 
and it was the English prose historians whom Milton was criticiz- 
ing. Now Milton was certainly familiar enough with the works of 
these writers, and his criticism of them takes on added force if we 
may believe that he uttered it with reference to a clearly formulated 
method of historiography — a method which he himself had tested 
in actual practice. It suggests further that even then he had already 
set himself the task of remedying that deficiency he had noted in 
English letters. What could be more likely, therefore, than that he 
should have first formed a suitable methodology out of the ‘‘seat- 
tered precepts’’ of that classical writer whose work and judgment 
he admired? What, indeed, more like Milton than that in choosing 
a subject on which, as it were, to sharpen his pen before beginning 
a historical work on England, he should have sought one which 
would enable him at the same time to produce a work of some per- 
manent value? In any case, there is nothing at all puzzling or mysti- 
fying about A Brief History of Moscovia and nothing in it that is 
inconsistent with his stated objectives if we assume that he was 
writing that cosmographical species of history which Bacon said 
had come within the range of perfectibility only within the last 
three quarters of a century. 


53Works, m1, 236-237. 
__54First noted by Firth, op. cit., p. 63; see also Sallust, Bellum Catilinae, 
viii, loc. cit., pp. 14-15. 
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GALSWORTHY AND THE MODERN MIND 


By J. Gorpon EAKER 
Jersey City Junior College 


As we approach the midpoint of the century, critical thought 
turns more and more to the contrast between the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the twentieth. Last year the B.B.C.’s Third Programme 
presented a series of fifty talks by some of the best minds of Eng- 
land on Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians.’ One notices a marked 
agreement among these writers on the major questions of where we 
have been and where we may be going. As evidence of the realiza- 
tion that a rift had spread across European thinking about 1870, 
one scientist writes : 

The later Victorians, isolated in vast deserts of space and time... could no 
longer feel themselves one with those who dwelt contentedly in the little uni- 
verse of past centuries. ... And so Victorians moved out of man’s ancestral 
home, with its temples, palaces, cottages and cathedrals, golden with age, ten- 
derly formed by the hands of the masters, into the fine new city of science — 
so convenient, so hygienic, so reasonably planned — but devoid of human ten- 
derness and ancient beauty. The loss has never been repaired and man today 
is still a displaced person in a land that he has yet to make his home.? 
Because John Galsworthy looked back to the Vietorian age at the 
same time that he looked around in his own age, his stories, novels, 
plays, and essays, beginning about the turn of the century, throw 
much light on this transition. By the time of his death in 1933, 
Galsworthy occupied probably the foremost place in English fic- 
tion. Although one might deny him the highest rank as thinker or 
artist, sometimes a lesser man tells us more about a period than its 
greatest representatives, for he exposes its unsolved problems more 
naively. Galsworthy’s popularity receded shortly after his death, 
and though he is now going through the subsequent period of neg- 
lect, the fact that his best novels appeared in a time of post-war 
reconstruction like the present adds to his value today. 

The early Victorians had no need of Macaulay’s essays or Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘Locksley Hall’’ to give them faith in the new idea of 
progress when the indisputable achievements of science and in- 


1London: Sylvan Press, 1949. 
2F. Sherwood Taylor, ‘‘Geology Changes the Outlook,’’ ibid., p. 196. 
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dustry were everywhere about them. By the end of the century, 
however, Galsworthy, like Tennyson, was disillusioned and ques- 
tioned the benefits of industry, speed, and newspapers. In ‘*‘ Prog- 
ress,’’ a typical sketch, Galsworthy pictures an old shepherd on The 
Downs watching the dust of motor cars carrying people to the races. 
Wages have doubled but the price of bacon has quadrupled since 
he married on eight shillings a week, and he doubts progress : 
The more they get the more they want. They smell the money these millioneers 
is spendin’ —.... Times past, a man would do his job, an’ never think be- 
cause his master was rich that he could cheat him; he gave a value for his 
wages, to keep well with himself... . If they folk weren’t doin’ everything 
and goin’ everywhere at once, there’d be no need for them rampagin’ motors. 
In another sketch, ‘‘ Holiday,’’ Galsworthy suggests that man seeks 
noisy company on the beach because he cannot stand Nature alone. 
She gave him courage and peace, but since he has left her and 
contrived railroads, houses, and amusements in order not to be 
alone, he is fevered. Yet fever is fear; there is no fever in the wind 
and stars and sea.* Galsworthy set himself to finding the cause of 
this modern discontent. 

Religion, by Galsworthy’s time, had become less a matter of creed 
than a devotion to humanitarian aims and to the solving of specific 
social problems. God he defined as the helping of man by man; he 
thought that courage, justice, or love revealed in word and deed, 
like heroism in a mine disaster or at sea, was more inspiring than 
a religious symbol that might not fit your particular case. For ex- 
ample, he was interested in the agricultural problem. G. M. Trevel- 
yan,° summarizing the social changes between 1865 and 1901, tells 
that two waves of agricultural depression struck, driving Hodge 
to the city or overseas to better himself. If he came to the city, he 
soon was divorced from life in contact with nature. Cheap food 
from overseas stimulated British manufacturing but caused home 
food markets to suffer; enterprise weakened, and the land deterio- 
rated. Now agriculture, as a way of life, has helped to form the 
English mind and imagination; neglected, it is irreplaceable in hu- 
man and spiritual values. For as the farmers went to the city, over- 
crowding resulted and a host of social problems arose, only slightly 
mitigated by seaside holidays. Here was a problem that challenged 
Galsworthy. 


8A Commentary (New York: Putnam’s, 1911), pp. 130-133. 
4[bid. 
5English Social History (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942). 
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As an art form, the novel has shown great adaptability to the 
varied modern demands placed upon it; Galsworthy had little 
trouble in turning it to purposes of social criticism. Naming an in- 
terest in ideas as the first requirement of a novelist, he saw in the 
creative act two processes: ‘‘a large loose yet constructive specu- f 
lation concerned with idea, ... and an immediate springing emo- 
tional vision shaping out incident and character minute by min- 
ute.’’® For example, in The Silver Spoon, the general charge that ie 
England, spoiled by her past prosperity, is now unable to earn her 14 
own living becomes the center of interest and is worked out through hd 
the character of Michael Mont. The young Member of Parliament 

espouses the scheme of ‘‘Foggartism’’ because it offers ‘‘a definite 
solution of England’s troubles . . .—an independent, balanced 
Empire; an England safe in the air, and free from unemployment 
— with Town and Country once more in some sort of due propor- 
tion.’’* Galsworthy’s platform to cure unemployment and over- 
crowding had three planks: Emigration, The Land, The Slums. A 
‘*Foggartism’’ called for sending youths from fifteen to eighteen ae 
out to the Dominions. The canny old Soames, of course, realized Te jt 
that parents might not want to part with their children even at 7 
that age, and though Michael doubts Parliament’s willingness to d 
tax for a gain to be enjoyed ten to twenty years hence, Galsworthy " . 
, argued that this program would increase the food produced abroad . ts 
: and provide a market for England’s manufactures. Recent events 
in England have shown the wisdom of some of these plans. 

Galsworthy’s second plank, The Land, called for Pigs, Potatoes, a 
and Poultry. England was capitalized to produce wheat chiefly ; fe 
other crops were so much neglected that about 1900, potatoes occu- 
pied only two per cent of the cultivated area. Michael starts three H's 
down-and-outers in the poultry business; he felt that if England 
produced most of her own food, she would be less tempting to ag- a 
gressors, who otherwise might be excited to hopes of easy conquest. wis 
Although Galsworthy has other characters in his novels ridicule oY a 
these schemes (the psychopathic Bergfeld commits suicide and in- : 
terests the press), he was trying to solve these problems by stating 
them objectively and imaginatively. He said that he was by nature 
unable to see only one side of any question. For example, he has i 
Michael consider state trading to keep an ever-normal granary, but yy 


‘Glimpses and Reflections (London: Wm. Heinemann, 1937), p. 307. 
7(New York: Seribner’s, 1926), p. 330. 
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the idea is given up through fear that it would call for an army 
of officials to administer it. Galsworthy would hardly go so far to- 
ward state socialism as England has recently gone; he trusted more 
to voluntary planning by intelligent leaders. The tendencies which 
he saw in 1922-1924, however, were leading inevitably to the de- 
pression of 1930-1932. In Over the River, which treats the events 
of 1931-1932, Sir Lawrence Mont lists the causes of the depression 
as high government expenditure, a too high standard of living, and 
the knock-out of Russian trade. Also production was low, there was 
dumping, overoptimism, and a general spoiled-child attitude, the 
latter found also in America, who had overproduced and overspecu- 
lated.* The remedy which Sir Lawrence advocated is being success- 
fully applied by England to-day — tightening the belt, increasing 
production, and reducing the bill of her imports. May not the novel 
be legitimately concerned with such issues? 

Hence most of Galsworthy’s novels and essays, especially his 
early ones, present different aspects of the liberal idea. The Liberal 
claims the right to judge everything on its merits, without preju- 
dice or dogma. Galsworthy opened his career in The Island Phari- 
sees with an attack on British complacency; the liberation of the 
mind soon became his major theme. His hero Shelton becomes aware 
of the liberal point of view when Ferrand says, ‘‘They who have 
money run too great a risk of parting with it if they don’t accuse 
the penniless of being rogues and imbeciles.’’®? With Ferrand, Shel- 
ton inspects a hobo lodging and meets a drunk actor who reminds 
him of the plays that people see, the books they read, and the con- 
dition of art in the country. As for respectable society, the Phari- 
sees, one of them says: ‘‘To secure our own property and our own 
comfort, to dole out our sympathy according to rule just so that 
it won’t really hurt us, is what we’re all after.’’!® Conventions sur- 
round Shelton’s engagement to the daughter of a man so restrained 
that Shelton cannot talk to him about his coming marriage. Though 
Galsworthy condemns the radical Ferrand on principle because he 
cannot take pride in his work, Ferrand’s farewell letter shows that 
the rich view themselves as a race apart, not among those who drive 
before the wind. Shelton’s doubts about his class complacency 
ripen into convictions and, when he befriends a woman of bad repu- 


8End of the Chapter (New York: Scribner’s, 1934), p. 623. 
9(New York: Scribner’s, 1908), p. 9. 
107 bid., p. 34. 
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tation, he gives Antonia the feeling that he is on the side of them, 
the unfortunates. So Shelton releases Antonia from their engage- 
ment. ‘‘Why was not the world composed of the immaculate 
alone ?’’'! A similar liberal theme runs through his next satires on 
four strata of English society —the business man in The Man of 
Property, the landed squire in The Country House, the cultured 
man in Fraternity, and the aristocrat in The Patrician. In all, he 
charges that prosperous, comfortable people never think of others. 
They do not give themselves away in manner, speech, or appear- 
ance. Their hobbies interest them more than the life before’ their 
eyes. The one thing they fear is scandal. The Forsytes will long 
stand as a type of those interested only in their own families and 
their investments, with no sentimental craving for beauty or art, 
caring more for five per cent than for fresh air, and all more than 
less slaves to property. Writing of this class, Galsworthy was de- 
termined to break ‘‘the cake of custom,’’ to liberate the spirit. 
Another liberal idea which Galsworthy espoused was the emanci- 
pation of women, in which he followed the lead of Meredith. Gals- 
worthy’s attitude grew from personal experience, for his wife Ada 
had been unhappily married to a cousin of theirs. They waited 
twelve years for each other, until Galsworthy’s father died, lest 
they should worry him by a divoree.’* Such a situation of lovers 
kept from happiness by convention occurs in several of his novels. 
Irene, born to love and to be loved, has her Celtic, impressionable 
temperament crushed by Soames’s conventionalism. Galsworthy be- 
lieved that a woman should not be compelled to live with a husband 
who is repulsive. Soames is unavoidably repugnant to Irene, as Bian- 
ca becomes to Hilary Dallison in Fraternity. Woman in any state of 
oppression or distress aroused Galsworthy’s chivalry. In the essay, 
‘*A Christian,’’** he argues that the Church should sanction sep- 
aration when the husband and wife are no longer one. The chureh- 
man’s argument that the wife’s martyrdom in such cases carries 
spiritual values with it was abhorrent to Galsworthy, who thought 
that the opposition had no other leg to stand on. The English di- 
vorce laws work out humorously in Winifred’s case in In Chancery. 
Deserted by Montague Dartie, she must demand as the first legal 





11[bid., ch, xxx. 

12M. E. Reynolds, Memoirs of John Galsworthy (By his sister), With Let- 
ters (London: Robert Hale & Co., 1936), pp. 33-34. 

13Inn of Tranquillity (New York: Scribner’s, 1912). 
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step toward her divorce the restitution of conjugal rights. On re- 
ceipt of this notice in Buenos Aires, Dartie leaves the dancer with 
whom he had run away and returns to England, much to the con- 
sternation of old James, who now must keep him supplied with 
money again. Another view of Women’s Rights, this in 1864, ap- 
pears in ‘‘Nicholas Rex,’’ a short story from the collection On 
Forsyte ’Change.'* Fanny, after having six children, leaves Nich- 
olas until he settles five hundred pounds a year on her, half her 
money to him at their marriage. Now she can go away for a rest 
whenever she likes and will not have to ask him for money. Simi- 
larly, Galsworthy has Shelton object to a marriage settlement which 
. would bind his wife to him by cutting off her support if she leaves 
him.'® The plight of Mrs. Noel in The Patrician is another example 
of Galsworthy’s modern attitude toward women. 

Another concern of the Liberal has been the rise of the Limited 
Liability Company, whose shareholders’ wealth is detached from 
the land and from the duties of responsible management. As the 
gap between employer and employee widened and raised labor 
troubles, the strike and the lockout taught both parties the value 
of fair negotiation.‘® Galsworthy’s Strife pictures the suffering 
caused when stubborn personalities on both sides give mediocrity 
the control of a situation. From such early struggles the Labor 
Party grew to defend Trade Unions, which were just beginning to 
be successful in the face of judge-made law. Rather than state reg- 
ulation, however, Galsworthy pinned his hopes on an awakened 
social conscience and a strengthened sense of responsibility in the 
individual. Old Jolyon, though rich, is lovable and shows what a 
Forsyte might become. As a director of his company, he orders five 
thousand pounds paid to the family of a suicide though it may not 
be ‘‘business.’’ The small shareholders, in contrast, are for the most 
part selfish.’ In general, investments made by England in the early 
Victorian period were bringing in capital accumulations faster than 
a social conscience had developed in those who received them. 

Many problems have been raised by Industrialism, which seemed 
to Galsworthy but a concerted scheme to multiply man’s wants, 
whereas man’s wants should be few if he is ever to be content. 


14New York: Scribner’s, 1930. 
15The Island Pharisees, ch. vi. 
16Trevelyan, op. cit. 

17The Man of Property, Part II. 
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Speaking in America, he said that herd-life is increasing, based on 
machines, money-getting, and the dread of being dull. He proposed 
the remedies of open-air life, beauty, simplicity, and a proud pleas- 
ure in one’s work.'* One of the worst results of industrial conges- 
tion has been The Slums, the abolition of which became the third 
plank in Galsworthy’s platform. Many slum dwellers, he found, 
put their children to work at an early age; this not only fosters 
surplus population and unemployment but spoils the children’s 
chances for the sake of the parents. Norah Curfew in The Silver 
Spoon finds as she works with London children that what her fifty 
youngsters need most is kindness and cheerfulness. She defers re- 
ligion until the children are about fourteen, when the sex interest 
awakens. Michael tells her simply, ‘‘You really are an angel.’’® 
Hilary Charwell in The Swan Song advances Galsworthy’s idea for 
low-cost housing. To avoid the odium of state interference, which 
hurts the pride of people, he would have certain philanthropic in- 
dividuals form a company, sell stock, and build apartments to rent. 
Michael succeeds in getting a number of influential people to form 
an association for such an undertaking. Hilary’s description of 
slum people shows Galsworthy’s first-hand, sympathetic knowledge 
of them: 


They drank, but not so much as was natural in the circumstances; they were 
dirty, but he would be dirtier under their conditions. They didn’t come to 
church — who on earth would expect them to? They assaulted their wives to 
an almost negligible extent; were extraordinarily good, and extremely unwise, 
to their children. They had a most marvellous faculty for living on what was 
not a living wage. They helped each other ... never saved a bean, having no 
beans to save, and took no thought for a morrow which might be worse than 
to-day. . . They were no more moral than was natural in their overcrowded 
state. Of philosophy they had plenty, of religion none that he could speak of.2° 


It is noteworthy that the housing problem was tackled between the 
two wars by an Exchequer grant to local authorities for slum-clear- 
ance and re-housing, and that the present English Government’s 
housing program is also directed to the abolition of slums, in addi- 
tion to providing much needed new houses.** 

As a modern Liberal, Galsworthy could have no sympathy with 
the attitude which says ‘‘The poor ye have with ye always’’; the 
unfortunate and the down-and-outers appear in most of his novels. 


18Addresses in America (New York: Scribner’s, 1919), p. 54. 

194 Modern Comedy (New York: Scribner’s, 1926), p. 380. 

20Ibid., p. 634. 

21Letter from Reference Division, British Information Services, New York, 
August 8, 1947. 
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Bicket stole books to raise money for his sick wife, but Michael 
tempered justice with mercy, helped him get on his feet by selling 
balloons, and Bicket becomes in a way a symbol of free enterprise : 


And there rose in Bicket something truly national . . . resenting regular work, 
enjoying a spurt, and a laze-off, craving independence — something that ac- 
counted for the . . . crowds of little shops . . . something that demanded 
pickles and high flavours without nourishment. . . . ‘Nothing keeps me go- 
ing,’’ (he says) ‘‘but the sight of other people spendin’ money. It’s what we 
might all come to with a bit of luck.’’2? 

Poverty makes Bicket’s wife Victorine willing to be drawn in ‘‘the 
altogether’’ to pay for their passage to Australia; and in The Silver 
Box poverty permits a different justice for rich and poor. Gals- 
worthy points out elsewhere how many people are not educated for 
skilled work and hence earn too little to save anything; yet all need 
money for hospital care and pensions.** At that time little had been 
done by the government for the aged and the unemployed. 

So instead of accepting the common sayings, ‘‘ Pity is tripe’’ and 
‘‘The weakest go to the wall,’’ Galsworthy tilted with many abuses. 
Public reaction to his play Justice and ‘‘The House of Silence’’** 
resulted in a material shortening of the usual jail sentences to soli- 
tary confinement. He once saw a man in Germany who had been 
so confined for twenty years; he could only say that he was no 
longer a man. Silence obviously will not revive the social instinct, 
and the mind will rot with nothing to feed on. Some think that 
Galsworthy was sentimental about the poor, treating them just as 
the poor and not as complex beings like everybody else. Yet he in- 
sisted that they take pride in their work and look after their per- 
sons. The difference between the classes, he said, is largely a shrink- 
ing of the senses, and if the working classes would concentrate on 
baths and accent, they would get farther than by all their talk of 
socialism. ‘There is perhaps no greater divider of society than the 
difference in viva voce expression,’’ he said, and since cockney is 
more easily spoken, the appeal against it must lie to the ear.*° These 
remarks show not Galsworthy’s sentimentalism but his humanitari- 
anism and common sense. 

After the first World War, Galsworthy gave up some of his lib- 
eral crusading and took a stand more with tradition. For example, 


*2The White Monkey (New York: Scribner’s, 1924), pp. 72, 109. 

*3Title essay, 4 Commentary. 

241 bid, 

25°*On Expression,’’ Presidential address to the English Association, July, 
1924, Pamphlet 59 of the English Assoe., pp. 8-9. 
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as the demand rose for a better distribution of wealth, he spoke 
more of the value of property. The only inference drawable from 
the ending of To Let (1920) is that though the world may seem 
ready to lease out, one need not worry so long as young people 
marry and have an instinct to found homes.*° The new clamor for 
the redistribution of wealth suggested only that the sense of prop- 
erty was increasing among those who had none. Galsworthy points 
out that though Soames was a capitalist, he did nobody harm, he 
ate less than most, encouraged Art with his purchases, kept money 
flowing, and employed labor more rapidly than the State could 
with a lot of money-sucking officials. The State paid him no salary 
for being the trustee of his own and other people’s money. He did 
it all for nothing. And what he saved went into something sound 
and useful. Under state ownership, Galsworthy saw little incentive 
for saving; here he becomes conservative. 


But more objectionable than economic radicalism to Galsworthy 
was the breakdown of modern moral standards. The White Monkey 
is filled with cynical doubt of the future, which made the second 
generation of Forsytes think not of making money but of spending 
it. The monkey in the picture suggests eat the fruit and throw 
away the rind. What’s the purpose of life? Nobody was finding 
what he wanted. ‘‘We all kick up for freedom, and the only insti- 
tutions gaining strength are Socialism and the Roman Catholic 
Church.’”** ‘‘Fine Fleur’’ does not want to miss any sensations. 
Though happily married to Michael, she encourages Wilfred Desert, 
telling him, ‘‘ You would be a fool’’ to go east. Michael cannot see 
any comedy in the situation; husband and wife do not confide abso- 
lutely in each other. Fleur’s having a child helps to preserve her 
honor in the crisis. The new generation is interested in vitamins, 
false teeth, mental healing, newspapers, psychoanalysis, spiritual- 
ism, birth control, osteopathy, broadcasting, and what not.** People 
are reading Frazer’s Golden Bough — ‘‘ Extraordinary how remote 
all superstition seems, now that we’ve reached the ultimate truth: 
That enlightenment never can prevail.’’*° Marjorie Ferrar contin- 
ues the theme of disillusionment through The Silver Spoon: 

26To Let (New York: Sceribner’s, 1920), p. 333. 

271 bid., p. 220. 

284 Modern Comedy, pp. 5-6. 


291 bid., p. 77. 
s0lbid., p. 156. 
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She had only had two love-affairs passing the limits of decorum .. . she gam- 
bled. only with diseretion . . . If she had learned suggestive forms of dancing 
she danced them but once in a blue moon... . She read, of course, anything 


extreme.*1 

Similar moral degeneration is pictured in Elderson, the manager 
who receives a secret commission for the German insurance in 
Soames’s firm; and in Stainford, the college friend of Val Dartie. 
Stainford steals a snuff box, threatens blackmail, forges a check, 
and tampers with a racehorse. These things almost upset Soames, 
who, like his Victorian age generally, was scrupulously honest in 
money matters. Galsworthy connected modern dishonesty with the 
craving for sensation fostered by newspapers: 

Papers, and wireless; everything known before it happens, and headlines twice 
the size of the events. ... The world’s always in a hole, only in the old days 
people didn’t make a song about it... . everything’s talked out too much. 
It’s talked out so much that it’s not felt.32 

Galsworthy, the Liberal, had discovered that expression can be so 
free that it takes the salt out of things. 

Similarly, after Galsworthy’s early, modern criticism of Chris- 
tianity, his handling of Wilfred Desert’s situation in Flowering 
Wilderness suggests a turning to religious conservatism. Proud and 
defiant, Wilfred did not think that a faith which only ten or fifteen 
per cent of the English really had was worth dying for. In the 
Orient, he had become a Mohammedan at the point of a pistol be- 
cause he secretly doubted Christianity, and, besides, had felt sorry 
for his perspiring captor behind the pistol. But society thought 
that his actions had let England down, whatever they personally 
would have done in a similar case. When Wilfred publishes a poem 
explaining his recantation, many are bored and refuse to take sides, 
but the situation appeals to conscience when people begin to won- 
der how far a man may go to save his skin while losing his soul. 
Finally Dinny’s friends realize that most Englishmen connect their 
religion with the rest of what England means and that, in the eyes 
of the world, if one value goes all go. The prestige of Englishmen 
all over the world suffers if one recants. Significantly, Dr. Arnold 
Toynbee considers religion the central aspect of any historic civili- 
zation. So, though many had never stopped to consider what their 
religion really meant, society condemns Wilfred, he realizes that he 
could not make Dinny happy while he has a quarrel with himself, 


31}bid., p. 334. 
82End of the Chapter, pp. 792-793. 
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and he goes to the Orient. There before he dies he finds peace ‘‘in 
the Eastern conviction that the world of other men does not matter. 
One’s alone from birth to death except for that fine old companion 
the Universe — of which one is the microcosm.’’** Undoubtedly, the 
Western tradition is important in Galsworthy’s ethics, and he 
writes in his later novels to preserve the rules of the road. . 

Of Galsworthy’s liberal and traditional crusading, one may ask 
by what right it enters the novel, and secondly, what is the rela- 
tionship between the informing idea and the form of the novel? 
The answer to the first question is in Galsworthy’s justification of 
his choice of material and method. Believing that a feeling for the 
great problems of humanity and of society was the first require- 
ment for a novelist, he insisted on freedom to throw himself in his 
own way into the battle of ideas.** After writing 7he Man of Prop- 
erty, he came to feel that his strength lay in writing to a polemical 
strain through character. Wilbur L. Cross believed that by travel 
Galsworthy gained the critical attitude, which, he has contended, 
is essential to the man of letters,** but Galsworthy wrote to William 
Lyon Phelps that he did not think travel was very much responsi- 
ble for his ‘‘view’’ of England.** At any rate, faith in independence 
and in the untrammelled exercise of creative power was the corner- 
stone of Galsworthy’s work. 

Along with this freedom to choose his own material went his 
belief in the value of objectivity in presentation. The realistic tech- 
nique had been well advanced by the French and Russians and also 
by Hardy, Bennett, and Wells. Galsworthy admired Flaubert, 
Maupassant, Turgenev, and Tchekov, but Conrad was his great 
teacher, if we may judge by their correspondence. Conrad taught 
him objectivity and impersonality. ‘‘The one precious thing in life 
(except love),’’ Galsworthy wrote, ‘‘is the impersonal eye, the eye 
that looks on things from the outside; and to keep this eye bright 
is far more important and entrancing than any amount of compan- 
ionship.’’*? In ‘‘ Meditation on Finality,’’ he wrote that art cannot 
reveal a final moral discovery. It is foolish to ask a writer his mean- 
ing, he said, for he has been giving all the meaning he can in every 
sentence. Galsworthy must have been annoyed by requests for more 

831 bid., p. 773. 

34Glimpses and Reflections, pp. 307, 167. 

35Four Contemporary Novelists (New York: Maemillan, 1930). 


36Cited in Phelps, Autobiography with Letters, letter of March 30, 1921. 
37Reynolds, op. cit., p. 64. 
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definite teachings, if one may judge by his repeated statements of 
his purpose. Charged with being negative in Fraternity because he 
showed no definite road from the morass of unfraternity other than 
a feeling in the heart, he replied: 

The more definitely constructive a novelist becomes in all matters of social 
import, the less convincing he is bound to be. ... My method is to suggest 
that the spirit of understanding and sympathy ought to be there by pointing 


out that it is not. I think that by this method one gets less on the nerves of 
one’s readers.38 


Independence and objectivity were his first aims. 


Galsworthy’s conception of realism comes out in ‘‘A Novelist’s 
Allegory,’’®® the story of a man carrying a lantern through the 
night, who is punished for the evil deeds revealed by his light. Gals- 
worthy denied that he was a pessimist or that a realist in seeing 
the truth wants it to be worse than it is. In ‘‘Reflections on our 
Dislike of Things as they Are’’ he says that the artist watches a 
thing simply because it is a thing, because it jars that inner feel- 
ing which keeps secure and makes harmonious the whole concert 
ot our lives. ‘‘We are .. . so deeply civilized,’’ he added, ‘‘that we 
have come to look on Nature as indecent.’’ The acts and emotions 
of life undraped by ethics seem to us anathema ;*° good form thus 
makes us impervious to the claims of life. Must we stifle our im- 
aginations, he asks, and turn our eyes away from things as they 
are for fear that they should become our masters? He thought the 
duty of the realist was to be faithful to the seething multiple life 
around him and to reach out and grasp the fullest expression of 
the individual rather than keep forever under critical shelter. This 
belief explains much of his naturalistic method of analysis, his care- 
ful documentation, and his lawyer’s skill in the sifting of evidence. 

Realism, Galsworthy said further, aims to enlighten, whereas ro- 
manticism is content to delight. The realist is preoccupied with the 
interrelating spirit of life. He said he felt like a chemist, always 
riding a philosophical idea. Some people do not want to think while 
they are enjoying. Others demand that their intelligence be ap- 
peased before their emotions will be stirred; this is the audience of 
the realist. But the most determined realist, he admitted, has a 
streak of the romanticist in him, Turgenev, for example; so how 


38[bid., pp. 78-79. 
39Inn of Tranquillity. 
407 bid., p. 2238. 
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thin often is the hedge.*' Thus Galsworthy defined art broadly as 
‘‘that imaginative expression of human energy, which, through 
technical concretion of feeling and perception, tends to reconcile 
the individual with the universal, by exciting in him impersonal 
emotion.’’*? That is not art, he said, which inspires one with any 
active impulse. Here he is close to Kant, who had concluded that 
beauty suggests purposiveness without a purpose; it is an end in 
itself; one contemplates it unhaunted by any definite practical 
thought or impulse. The modern artist, said Galsworthy, impressed 
by the environment and using the naturalistic method, cannot write 
detached from the movements and problems of his times, yet he 
writes not to solve these problems but to present the truth as he 
sees it.4* He has a vision and a temperament but is not concerned 
with results. Even in Justice, where by his own confession he propa- 
gandized against solitary confinement, Galsworthy wrote that his 
aim was to widen peopie’s understanding of life generally.** 

To these points one must add his belief that the artist should 
have more sensitive feelings than the ordinary person. Of course, 
there would be no object in developing sensitivity and then not 
trusting the impressions developed. It is only by one’s nerves, he 
said, that one can feel what is going on in other men. There are two 
kinds of men, the man of facts and the man of feeling.*® Our civili- 
zation demands complete efficiency and the practical and thorough 
employment of every moment. Yet to create, we must receive im- 
pressions, we must feel. The English temper distrusted receptivity 
and the subsequent creativeness. He thought, for instance, that one 
reason why justice is not better administered is because judges, 
whom Galsworthy respected more than any other men, must hear so 
many cases that their feelers become blunted. He thought that the 
artist must keep his feelings sensitive. 

Corollary to these points is Galsworthy’s assertion in Author and 
Critic*® that an author’s amour propre forbids his acceptance of the 
general run of critical remarks. He himself avoided reading his 
press reviews as far as possible. Feeling that authors know their 

41[bid., p. 276. 

42° Vague Thoughts on Art,’’ ibid., p. 255. 

43Harold Vincent Marrot, The Life and Letters of John Galsworthy (Lon- 
don: Wm. Heinemann, 1935), p. 244. 

44Glimpses and Reflections, p. 161. 


45°“ Meditation on Finality,’’ Inn of Tranquillity. 
*6New York: House of Books, Ltd., 1933 — No. 45 of 300. 
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work from inside and that critics are seldom free from preconcep- 
tions, he laid down several rules for critics: (1) A work should be 
judged as if by a fresh hand, according to whether it did what it 
set out to do. (2) A eritic should know the life which the author is 
painting, for he is just a man and cannot live more than one life. 
One should not criticize manner unless one knows the matter. (3) 
The critic must not superimpose his own temperament but accept 
the nature of the author. (4) He should not use the work as a peg 
for his own ideas. (5) He should not seize on petty points. In sum, 
Galsworthy felt that critics live and write uncriticized and privi- 
leged at all times. He advised them to select from unknown authors 
only those works of which they can say something encouraging. 
Why waste space? he asked. Can a mere damning help a young 
writer to do better work? ‘‘The Windlestraw’”*’ is a humorous pic- 
ture of an artist trying to find his public until he decides that each 
part of the public is only a segment, and he finally decides to write 
to please himself. 

Galsworthy’s aesthetic theory helps to answer our second ques- 
tion of the relationship between the informing idea and the form 
of his novels. For Galsworthy built his novels, like his plays, to pre- 
sent a clash of ideas. Mr. H. V. Marrot quotes Galsworthy as say- 
ing that Society stands to the modern individual as the gods and 
other elemental forces stood to the Greek.** In The Man of Prop- 
erty, the clash is between Bosinney’s devotion to art and beauty, 
which draws him to Irene, and the principle of self-preservation 
represented by Soames’s property. The house that Bosinney designs 
for Soames gives ‘‘room to breathe’’; the architect gains his effects 
with a few strong lines; the eye should rest, he says. The Forsytes 
do not advance art, though Soames’s pictures, carefully bought 
with a view to resale, sublimate his possessive instinct. Nature, too, 
falls largely outside their ken, though they have misgivings, as on 
that night by the river when Soames felt close to the woods and 
their mystery and reflected how Nature, originally unpossessed, 
had been divided up by men and put away in lawyers’ offices. Yet 
his father has gone back into the unpossessed, as all must. But their 
worst deficiency is in human tenderness, culminating in Soames’s 
deed against Irene. This leads to the suicide of Bosinney, of which 
Edward Garnett disapproved as making artists seem what people 


47Inn of Tranquillity. 
480p. cit., p. 244. 
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think they are, weak; but Galsworthy replied that the real point 
was Soames’s outrage of Irene. He felt that the only way to defeat 
Forsyteism was to leave them masters of the field, property an 
empty shell. So he made the end tragic, remorseless. This novel 
probably best illustrates the relationship between the informing idea 
and the form of his novels. His modern sense of drama afforded 
him considerable scope and frequent opportunities for that tinge 
of irony or unexpectedness in expression which he believed neces- 
sary in any author who is to survive the rust of Time. 

How his idea determines the form of his novel is also illustrated 
by The Patrician; here Bliss Perry thought that Galsworthy’s anti- 
aristocratic bias affected the aesthetic balance of the story. Lord 
and Lady Valleys’ custom of ruling and their son Miltoun’s sense 
of leadership come into conflict with Miltoun’s love for Mrs. Audrey 
Noel. Miltoun decides that he cannot command others unless he 
himself will obey the code established by his class, and so his feel- 
ings are sacrificed. The patricians are so caught in their pattern 
that they cannot meet the realities of life. Their hypocrisy comes 
out when Lady Valleys attends a meeting to promote the birth 
rate, though it is not her personal practice, at the same time that 
her husband is closing one of his unprofitable quarries and con- 
tributing to unemployment.*® The irony of it all is expressed by 
Lord Dennis, who tells Miltoun that there is something dried up 
in him; he is cut out for a statesman, not a lover; his character is 
his fate. °° Mrs. Noel was willing to risk everything for love but 
Miltoun was not. Galsworthy’s unusual sensitivity to this conflict 
strikes one as a bit exaggerated. The ending of the story is there- 
fore tragic but hardly inevitable. 

The solution of his conflicts usually springs inevitably from the 
characters, though in The White Monkey, The Silver Spoon, and The 
Swan Song, the characters are less remembered than the social dis- 
cussion of post-war problems. Galsworthy admitted that his usual 
difficulty was to keep a proper relation between the life of the story 
and characters on the one hand, and the idea and thesis on the 
other.*' In Maid in Waiting, one feels, the love story is submerged 
in the contrast between the Englishman and the American, in the 
religious scepticism at the horror of hereditary madness, in the 

49(New York: Scribner’s, 1911), pp. 189-195. 


50/bid., p. 309. 
‘\Marrot, op. cit., pp. 174, 285. 
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question of how far class can save one, and in the plea for a finer 
sense of justice. Hubert Charwell is under a cloud because an Amer- 
ican has charged him with failure on a Bolivian expedition, where 
he had killed a native in self-defense. Hubert is arrested and de- 
prived of his liberty because the rough-and-ready legal system can- 
not do justice in his case. The law is seldom accurate in adjusting 
penalty to performance, Galsworthy shows, and only after the hon- 
or of England is pled are Hubert’s relatives able to win his re- 
lease. Dinny is the ‘‘maid in waiting’’ through all this dialectic. 
But usually, as in Flowering Wilderness and Over the River, Gals- 
worthy keeps a good balance between his characters and his thesis 
or idea. 

The polemical dramatist or novelist almost inevitably pays the 
price of not having a strong sense of character.®* Galsworthy said 
that he created characters who have feelings which they cannot ex- 
press.°? This may be due to Galsworthy’s typical English repres- 
sion, which he found in his Forsytes. His sister said that his char- 
acters were never invented for ulterior purposes of plot but are in 
rare degree the spontaneous creations of his own personality and 
the product of his own experience.** A novelist, Galsworthy said, 
does little but describe and dissect that which lies within himself. 
Hence Cross found that all his novels ‘‘hang together.’’ How pains- 
takingly Galsworthy worked with his characters is shown by the 
trouble that he had with Bosinney. Originally, he did Bosinney 
subjectively and felt with him mentally while exerting his artifice 
to keep people from seeing that he had done so.°> Then he found 
Bosinney repulsive and changed him to an objective being, swing- 
ing the focus entirely into the Forsyte eye. Also Irene became en- 
tirely objective, not vitalized as the Forsytes are, whom Galsworthy 
could understand from the inside. He believed that characters usu- 
ally are successful only in so far as you have enough of them in 
your own composition, or as you have opportunity of observing 
them, and only a certain number of figures can act on your retina.” 
It may be that Galsworthy’s characters are spun too exclusively 
out of his own temperament and therefore lack variety. 





52See Bruce McCullough, Representative English Novelists: Defoe to Conrad 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1946), p. 330. 

53Quoted in Cross, op. cit., p. 102. 

54Reynolds, op. cit., p. 40. 

55Marrot, op. cit., pp. 175ff. 

56Ibid., pp. 180ff. 
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If so, Galsworthy’s people at least reflect a creator of dignity and 
gentility. His own independent character is the most interesting 
one in his books; his life, according to his sister, was even more 
wonderful than his works. Though his range was not wide, he made 
the novel what his temperament demanded. His theory of art was 
the counterpart of his philosophy of life; he wrote, 


I, personally, look on the Universe or Creative Purpose as a colossal and im- 
mortal artist for ever trying to turn Itself out in works of art, and failing 
nine times out of ten, as all artists must; but always moved by the uncon- 
querable instinct towards Perfection, as all artists are.57 

He believed that God is in the Universe, in us, in everything; the 
instinct for life simply for the joy of living was for him the pur- 
pose of existence: 


The artist theory of life . . . wants to be applied to everything —.. . so to 
live that you do everything with all your heart, and have no time or inclina- 
tion left for megrims or nerves. . . . So to live that you are practically un- 
conscious that you’ve got to die.58 

He believed in facing one’s fate with courageous action, striving 
for perfection, and realising that what is written is written. 

The story ‘‘Quality,’’ he said, partly summed up his philosophy. 
Like the shoemaker who took high pride in his work, we are all 
part of the endless artist. Our desire to express ourselves is the 
Principle of Variety, but it becomes reconciled with the Principle 
of Unity when we have served our time as Shapes. Ethics is the 
balancing rightly between the two principles. One extreme is for- 
getting others; the other is expressing ourselves too little and let- 
ting the whole roll over us. The gentleman or artist gets the balance 
right. He summed up his faith in the jingle: 


Life is mostly froth and bubble. 

Two things stand like stone: 

Kindness in another’s trouble, 

Courage in one’s own. 
Born into a life of gentility, he abandoned his ease to plead for 
down-and-outers, to crusade for liberal ideas. His charities were 
numerous and great. He asked for more feeling and sentiment in 
life, for restraint from interference in the lives of others, for kind- 
ness, courage, and dignity. His trilogy of trilogies, in which he 
created the Forsytes, criticizes well the standards of the upper 
middle class in England, which he found deficient in love, beauty, 





57Glimpses and Reflections, p. 294. 
58Reynolds, op. cit., p. 86. 
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and justice. His humanitarian sympathies led him to study Eng- 
land’s social and economic needs and to make specific proposals for 
reform. After the first World War, he criticized the excesses of 
disillusionment and helped to uphold England’s traditional in- 
tegrity. The form of his novels was the inevitable outgrowth of his 
ideas. As a whole, his works give a useful cross section of the peri- 
od between the late Victorian age and the present and throw their 
share of light on the modern mind. 
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LES MANUSCRITS ET LE VOCABULAIRE DE 
BERTE AUS GRANS PIES 


Par RapHAEL LEvy 
University of Texas 


Dans Berte aus grans piés, Adenet le Roi a composé vers 1273 
une histoire émouvante de la femme de Pépin le Bref. On dit que 
cette oeuvre est une chanson de la geste du roi, mais ¢’est moins 
une épopée batailleuse qu’un conte bleu. L’action se passe dans 
une royauté qui est tout a fait pacifique et ot 1l’on récompense la 
vertu. 

Le poéme est conservé dans neuf manuscrits du treiziéme ou du 
quatorziéme siécle et dans une copie du dix-huitiéme siécle. Comme 
d’habitude, ils portent des sigles alphabétiques. Le professeur Al- 
bert Henry de ]l’Université de Gand en a établi un nouveau classe- 
ment en vue d’une édition de toutes les quatre oeuvres d’Adenet. 
On a annoncé cette édition intégrale 4 deux reprises: Neuph. Mit., 
xLint (1942), 141; Rom. Phil., 1 (1947), 59. Ici je suis le nouveau 
schéma qui n’emprunte 4a l’ancien que les sigles A, B, C, D. 

Le manuscrit A, qui appartient 4 la Bibliothéque de 1’Arsenal 
ou il est coté 3142, a été publié par Scheler en 1874. Au lieu de 
déchiffrer le manuscrit, il s’est servi d’une transcription de Deprez 
qui, a son tour, n’était pas exécutée directement sur le manuscrit 
mais sur une copie. En effet, il en existe une copie annotée qui oc- 
cupe les folios 145'— 189" d’un manuscrit en papier avee une demi- 
reliure qui est coté 3320 dans le fonds francais des nouvelles aequi- 
sitions de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Cette copie, a laquelle Henry 
a décerné le sigle E, a di étre faite par Mouchet pour aider La 
Curne de Sainte-Palaye. Celui-ci en a dressé un glossaire, qui est 
conservé aux pages 130 — 144 du manuscrit 1563 de la Collection 
Moreau du fonds francais de la Bibliothéque Nationale mais qui 
est sans valeur actuellement. Quant aux manuscrits B, C, G, ils font 
partie aussi du fonds francais de la Bibliothéque Nationale, ow ils 
portent les cotes 778, 1447, 24404. B a été publié par Paulin Paris 
en 1832 et l’édition a été réimprimée en 1836. I] faut altérer les 
dates données 4 C et &4 G par Urban Tigner Holmes, Jr., car C 
date de la premiére moitié du quatorziéme siécle d’aprés le cata- 
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logue de Taschereau, 1, 230, tandis que G remonte au treiziéme 
siecle d’aprés le catalogue d’Omont, 1, 344. Le sigle R sert a dé- 
signer le manuscrit qui est encore déposé 4 Rouen et qui est num- 
éroté 1142. Le manuscrit M, olim 6738, n’est plus déposé a Chelten- 
ham. En 1946 la Bibliothéque Royale de Bruxelles |’a acheté a la 
Bibliothéque de Cheltenham avee un autre manuscrit, olim 8075, 
qui recoit maintenant le sigle F. C’est le professeur Albert Henry 
qui l’a découvert. Dans une communication personnelle il a eu 
l’obligeance de m’écrire qu’aujourd’hui M et F portent les cotes 
II 7452 et II 7451 respectivement a Bruxelles et que R, M et F 
accusent des omissions sérieuses. 

C’est D ou le manuscrit 12467 du fonds francais de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale qui a servi de base a 1’édition de Holmes. Elle 
forme le volume VI (1946) des University of North Carolina Stud- 
ies in the Romance Languages and Literatures. Ul Va publiée en 
hommage a mon regretté maitre David Simon Blondheim. De cette 
édition huit savants ont composé des comptes-rendus sommaires: 
A. H. Schutz dans Speculum; Mme G. Frank dans Mod. Lang. 
Notes; R. C. Whichard dans South Atlantic Bulletin; E. B. Ham 
dans Rom. Phil.; A. Henry dans Studia Neophil.; O. Jodogne dans 
Les Lettres Rom.; A. Ewert dans French Studies; A. Foulet dans 
Symposium. Dans ce dernier, qui n’a paru qu’en mars 1947, on 
trouve une étude paléographique de ‘‘all the known manuscripts”’ 
(sc. les sept manuscrits A, B, C, G, R, M, D qu’a connus Holmes). 
En septembre 1947 le professeur Foulet a envoyé une courte de- 
scription du manuscrit w a la revue Mod. Lang. Notes, qui l’a 
publiée deux mois aprés. Or, pendant un séjour a Paris en aout 
1946, j’ai eu l’oceasion de connaitre ce manuscrit aprés m/’étre 
apercu que Gaston Paris avait fait cette trouvaille longtemps 
auparavant. Dans Hist. lit. France, xxx1 (1893), 196, on peut lire 
une allusion au manuscrit 6234 du fonds francais des nouvelles ac- 
quisitions que la Bibliothéque Nationale venait d’acheter au comte 
de Hopetoun. Ce manuscrit est 4 deux colonnes, 325 millimétres de 
hauteur sur 235 millimétres de largeur, en parchemin et avec une 
reliure en veau granité. I] date du quatorziéme siécle. Il contient 
approximativement 2700 des 3485 vers de Berte aus grans piés aux 
folios 1‘ — 17‘, mais les feuillets 1, 2, 4 et 5 sont gravement mutilés 
et la fin du poéme a disparu sans doute & cause de la miniature 
qui ornait le feuillet 17 et qu’un vandale a réussi a arracher. Gas- 
ton Paris a rapproché ce manuscrit w du manuscrit B. Leurs 
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lacunes sont semblables. Dans les deux manuscrits, immédiatement 
aprés l’oeuvre d’Adenet vient le Charlemagne par Girart d’Amiens. 
B est le seul manuscrit du Charlemagne qu’a connu Memmer, Die 
altfranzésische Bertasage und das Volksmirchen (Halle, 1935), 
131. Dans w cette suite de Berte aus grans piés oceupe les folios 18° 
— 154". Alfred Foulet donne un seul renvoi: dans les Recherches 
sur la librairie de Charles V, u (Paris, 1907), 187, Léopold Delisle 
a discuté un manuscrit, aujourd’hui perdu, qui contenait les deux 
poemes. On peut ajouter que Gaston Paris a signalé le manuscrit 
576 de la Bibliothéque de la société de littérature néerlandaise a 
Leide, qui contient seulement un tiers du Charlemagne. A l’egard 
du fragment 1526 (R. 6450 — 6509) de la Bibliothéque de Grenoble, 
ce n’est qu’une copie du Charlemagne prise au dix-neuviéme siécle. 
Jusqu’ici on n’a publié qu’un court extrait de cette fastidieuse 
compilation. Son style est aussi prolixe que celui d’une autre oeuvre 
de Girart d’Amiens, Escanor. Quoique ce poéme-ci soit encore plus 
étendu, il a été publié intégralement par Michelant en 1886 dans 
la Bibl. Lit. Ver. Stuttgart. 

On ne peut qu’attendre avee patience la publication de 1’étude 
d’ensemble par Albert Henry qui décrira tous les manuscrits con- 
servés ou perdus des oeuvres d’Adenet le Roi. D’ici 1a il faut savoir 
bon gré au professeur Holmes, plus qu’a tous ses devanciers, d’avoir 
essayé de rendre compréhensible la langue d’Adenet le Roi. Néan- 
moins bon nombre d’inadvertances s’y font remarquer. Alfred 
Adler, Studies in Philology, xtv (1948), 419-431, n’en reléve pas 
tout en citant 1’édition trés souvent. Agapito Rey, Rom. Phil., III 
(1950), pages 174-178, la cite aussi, mais il s’intéresse uniquement 
aux versions castillanes. Le vocabulaire supplémentaire qui suit a 
pour objet de présenter une liste des mots du poéme qui sont aussi 
difficiles que ceux qui sont enregistrés par Holmes. Quant aux mots 
plus ou moins rares, j’ai essayé de faire des rapprochements avec 
d’autres textes médiévaux. Le cas échéant, je les indique immé- 
diatement aprés la définition particuliére. J’ose espérer que, grace a 
ces deux glossaires, tout lecteur pourra jouir de ce poéme qui occupe 
une place essentielle dans la littérature francaise du moyen age. 

absolu 2395 saint: Tobler — Lommatzsch, 1, col. 67. 
acener 1871 faire signe pour appeler. 

acheter 2796 payer chérement. 

acointier 578 communiquer, raconter. 
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acouvrir 555 recouvrir. 

acueillir 773, 2618 attaquer, poursuivre. . 

adens 599, 608 la face contre terre, a plat ventre. 

adouber 2335, 2576 armer chevalier. 

adrecier 3300 arriver, étre accompli. 

afaire 2758, 2943 situation, état, rang. 

aferir 354, 613 falloir: Conon de Béthune, chanson V, vers 45; 
Charroi de Nimes, vers 454. 

s’aferir 345 se comparer. 

afrener 448 brider, mettre un mors a. 

l’aigue dou cuer 1188 les larmes. 

ajornee 2820 matinée. 

alenti 2143, 3135 lent, retardé. 

s’alentir 2594 agir lentement. | 

aloingnement 248 prolongation. 

amer 139, 558, 2737 rude, cruel. 

por amour de 1991 a cause de; pour l’amour de 1954 a cause de. 

anemi 1096 le diable. i 

anti 1446, 1724 antique. . 

aouvert 870 éclairci, prédisposé; 2248 porté a, désireux de. . 

aparoir 878, 1072 apparaitre, se manifester. 

apert 873, 2076 qui posséde les bonnes qualités physiques et 
morales; 887, 2239 manifeste, exposé, découvert. 

apertement 66 habilement, vivement: La Vie de Saint Eustache 
(édition de Petersen en 1928) 1709. 

aprochier 203 entamer ; aprochier a 965 en venir aux mains avee, 
encourir: Les Enfances Ogier 2488. 

s’apuier 901 s’approcher, se comparer: Le Roman de la Rose 
8512; Sone de Nansay 429. 

arreement 2289 disposition, arrangement. ' 

arrier 575, 1527 derechef. : 

mauvais art 644 vice, malice: Sire Hains et Dame Anuwieuse 43, 
430. 

assenement 1204 indication du chemin, direction: Les Enfances 
Ogier 2651. 

s’assouplir 1697 fléchir, eéder; assoupli 1737, 2642 affligé. 

atalenter 274 convenir. 

s’atirer 396 se parer, s’équiper. 

aumaire 1671 armoire, arsenal. 

aumosne 1183, 1209 bonne oeuvre. 
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avenir 365 parvenir. 

avertir 1685 interpréter (en parlant de la réalisation d’un songe). 

avesprement 250, 2035 crépuscule. 

avoier 759 mettre sur le bon chemin, conduire. . 3 

ayré 2792 irrité, faché. : 

ayuie 3349 au secours. R 

beubancerie 1712 faste. 

aveir bien 1917 étre bien portant. 

pierre bise 808 pierre dure. 

blanchoier 941 briller, éclater: La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, 1, 

23b. 

blo 850 bleui, bleuatre. 

bon 2520 désir. : 

; bucherie 1530 endroit ot l’on met le bois: Godefroy, 1, 749¢; | 

Tobler-Lommatzsch, 1, 1209. id 
i caler 736 couler a fond. 

e. i eeler 2519 masquer: Henry, Studia Neophil., x1x (1946), 316. 4 

changier le sens 323 perdre |’esprit. fe 

charchier 876 confier. ame ic 
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chasement 253, 1194, 2662 domaine, fief. 
chiere 840 moue; mousterroit laide chiere 612 rechignerait; fait 
ot molt lie chiere 347 fait trés bon accueil. Petersen a traduit T 
j sanz faire chiere dans la Vie de Saint Eustache 1245 par ‘‘sans 
se trahir’’ (dans son édition de 1928). 
coiement 2078 sans faire de bruit, secrétement. rt 
¢, colee 3180 accolade. 
conduit 909 sauvegarde, protection. 
conseillier 311, 1941 délibérer 4 voix basse, chuchoter. 
contraire 1672 aftiiction, malaise: Tobler-Lommatzsch, 11, 781. 
contre 264 a l’oceasion de, en l’honneur de; 1903, 3311 au-devant q 
de, a la rencontre de: Gormont et Isembart 314; La Borgoise 
3, d’Orliens. 56; Brut 2017; Roman de Renard, 1, $06. ‘a 
n’i elist contredit 1329 sans faute, indubitablement. 
converte 889 converse. 
couvenir 374 falloir. 
de ce n’estuet cuidier 3170 il ne faut pas en faire de vaines 
présomptions, sans la moindre ombre d’un doute: Les En- ’ 
fances Ogier 409; Version anonyme du Mariage des set ars iit 
250; La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, Iv, 424a. 
aveir cure 1016 désirer; metre sa cure 1017 avoir souci. 
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cuvert 868 inclément; 895 malfaisant. 

decepline 1374 chitiment, punition corporelle. 

estre deceii 2510 se laisser égarer, commettre une faute: Lai de 
V’ombre 530. 

ne denree ne demie 2901 rien du tout: Godefroy, 1, 508b ; Tobler- 
Lommatzsch, 01, colonnes 1376 et 1399. 

demorer 2316 rester en souffrance; Passion du Palatinus 217. 

deporter 2332 ménager, épargner. 

desclore 865 exclure, expulser: Tobler-Lommatzsch, 1, 1508. 

desconfire 1340, 2121 se décourager. | 

deseonseillié 713 privé de protection, délaissé, 4 bout de res- 
sources. 

de desirrier 3195 4 souhait, désirable. 

desnoer 867 détacher, délivrer: Godefroy, Compl. rx, 348b. 

despris 1826, 2378 affligé, misérable. 

desserte 2240 récompense; sans ma desserte 812 injustement. 

desseiiré 1158 égaré d’esprit, perplexe. ‘ 

destempré 1950 dérangé: Godefroy, 1, 671a. 

destinee 3107 chance. 

destroit 1508 prison étroite. 

devenres 6 vendredi. 

tenir devers le pire 1570 tirer le pire parti: La Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye, v, 177b. 

diversement 856, 923 étrangement: Godefroy, u, 731b; Tobler- 
Lommatzsch, 11, 1966. | 

don 1687, 2328, 3379 grace: Tobler-Lommatzsch, 1, 2004. 

douté 2831 respecté: La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, v, 246a. 

a leur droit 2235 selon leur mérite, comme il convient. 

faire la droiture 318 faire l’acte marital. 

duree 1166 résistance. 

dyablie 1488, 1739 diablerie, méchanceté. 

en 3117 on. 

enbracier 623 étreindre. 

enclin 1355 incliné; 1369 soumis, respectueux. 

encliner 1037, 2577 se prosterner, s’incliner profondément. 

enclore 866 enfermer. 
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endurer 1045 souffrir, supporter des choses pénibles. 

ene (particule interrogative) 1694 ne... done pas: Mod. Phil., 
xxvit (1929), 155. 

enragier 1683 perdre le sens. 
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erbier 586, 953 lieu couvert d’herbe, gazon. 

escrire 1564 enr6ler, recenser. 

a s’escuser 659 se mettre a l’abri de reproche, s’absoudre; 1860 
se tirer d’affaire ; 2517 se mettre hors de cause, s’exclure de la 
participation. 

eslite 1347 choix. 

espesse 958 épaisseur d’un bois, fourré: Medium Aevum, VI 
(1937), 76. 

esprendre 2091 allumer: Henry, Studia Neophil., x1x (1946), 

: 316. 

=~ essill 772 ruine. 

estouper 1857, 2014 boucher. 

eiiré 2804 heureux. L’unique exemple du mot chez Godefroy, 1m, 
672b, date de 1493, mais on le trouve dans le Couronnement 
de Louis 768 d’aprés Grandsaignes d’Hauterive, Dict. d’an- 
cien fran. 

euwage 1519 habitant du littoral. 

faire a 587, 1595 étre a, mériter d’étre ; faire que 1342, 1665 faire 
ce que fait, agir comme; le faire 2105 se porter. 

fermer 1969 fortifier. 

fin 732, 1255 vrai, sincére. 

ye flouri 3160 blane. 

foi 3220 fidélité. 

fondé 2833 bien instruit. 

ele ne fait pas force 2759 elle n’attache aucune importance 4, 
elle ne se préoccupe pas de. 

forgier (au figuré) 948 faire l’amour: Oeuvres complétes d’Eus- 
tache Deschamps, vi, 198. 

franchise 167, 811 noblesse de caractére, distinction. 

fremer 237, 238 fortifier. 

fronei 1474 ridé. 

furnir 386 exéeuter, accomplir. 

n’aveir garde 1812 ne pas se soucier. 

gentelise 2380 conduite digne d’une personne noble. 

glai 1390 glaieul, roseau. 

glyse 2540 église. 

gouverner 2317 prendre a sa charge. 

” se gouverner 3383 subvenir a ses besoins, tirer ses moyens d’ex- 
istence : Chroniques de Froissart, 11, 439, v, 465. 

grant 33 nombreux: Chroniques de Froissart, tv, 360. 
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estre son gré 447 malgré elle. 

maleoit gré 2088 malgré. 

haterel 450, 1947 la nuque du cou. 

herbergiere 983 aubergiste. 

hui en ce jor 759, 3114 aujourd’hui méme. 

humblement 1231 complaisamment. 

s’humeliier 2921 s’incliner. 

irascu 1905, 2393 affligé. 

jornee 1602 voyage ; 198, 3023 chemin parcouru dans une jour- 
née, 

joene jouvente (pléonasme) 258, 1241, 2669, 2680 jeunesse. 

kanque 2097 autant que. 

laissier aler 531, 1062, 1345 ne plus s’inquiéter de. 

laissier couvenir 377, 1544, 1854 laisser faire; tout laissier cou- 
venir 2100 ne plus se soucier de rien, passer outre. 

laissier ester 530, 946, 2693 lacher. 

lent 1247 languissant, sans force: Godefroy, tv, 758c. 

le leur 1541, 1744 leur bien, leur argent: La version du treiziéme 
siécle de La Fille du Comte de Pontieu 572; Histoire de Saint 
Louis par Joinville, p. 18. 

a liste 2219 entouré d’une bordure. 

litiere 619, 2366 lit couvert. 

livree 3211 fonds de terre capable de rapporter au proprié¢taire 
une rente d’une livre. 

loi 1510, 3480 religion. 

loiien 445, 628 corde, baillon. 

luitier 918 lutter. 

maigrement 1934 petitement, A peine: La Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye, vi, 218a. 

mais que 495 pourvu que. 

manage 1677 maison. 

mander 122, 1610 demander. 

mant 1957 message. 

menbré 2784, 3455 bien fait. 

més 1448, 3235 demeuré. 

mesaaisement 2283 peine, tribulation. 

mesaaisié 2924 mal a l’aise, embarrassé. 

mescreii 703 infidéle. 

mescroire 1603, 3244 refuser de eroire. 

mesentendant 20 mal intentionné, pervers. 
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meselir 1003 malheur. 

miex 2711 davantage: Lai de l’ombre 284; Pelerinage de Charle- a) 
magne 310; Faits des Romains, p. 268; Phil. Quart., xiv 
(1935), 259; La Vie de Saint Alexis 20. 

estre miex de 2720 étre mieux vu par, en meilleurs termes avec. 
faire la moe 855 tourner en dérision: Jeu de la Feuwillee 496; ‘ 
La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, vir, 396b. " 

mouvoir 3018, 3034 se mettre en mouvement, partir. 

muer 1681 troubler: Vie de Saint Eustache 1022 (édition de 
Petersen en 1928) ; Bel Inconnu 1731; Roman de Tristan par 
Béroul 343. 

nage 1679 fesse. 

nes 1530, 1662 méme. 

nes 1118, 1548, 2539 pas méme. 

nes 3240 ne les. 

nobilité 2776 noblesse. : 

sot noé 480 fou a lier: Henry, Studia Neophil., xtx (1946), 318. 

noier 2506 nier. : 

noir 1581 triste: Godefroy, v, 515a. 

estre oposé de 2899 recevoir telle objection au sujet de: Gode- " 
froy, Compl. x, 235e. 

ordené 3341 celui qui a été ordonné prétre: Godefroy, v, 623¢. 

ostel 1346 logis ; 1347 hospitalité. 

outrage 1747 injustice, péché: Miracle de Théophile 482; La 
Curne de Sainte-Palaye, vim, 136b. 

outrageus 1485 immodéré, excessif. 

outrer 1152 finir. 

oyr 899 entendre; o 832, oi 2169, 2492, 2505, 2840 j’entends; 
orrois 1520 vous entendrez; oii 2411, oyt 1330 entendu. 

paié 2926 satisfait. 

par li 17 a elle seule, abandonnée. 

parlire 2990 achever de lire. 

aveir part en 641 s’intéresser a. 

prendre a sa part 645 porter intéret, protéger. 

de bone part 1121 de bonne origine, de haut parage: Mod. Lang. 
Quart., ur (1942), 209. ' 

de cui part 3205 de la part de qui: Johns Hopkins Studies Rom. 
Int. Lang., vin (1927), 130. 

parteiire 968 alternative. 
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partir 756 se fendre, défaillir: Passion du Palatinus 1211; Ro- 
man de la Violette 1458; Gerard de Nevers, page 66 ligne 24. 

passé 1651, 2722 arrété, décidé. L’exemple chez Godefroy, v1, 
27a, date de 1562. 

paumier 62 manier. 

pechié 2928 forfait, attentat. 

penser 3011 abuser par de vaines présomptions, douter. 

penser de 128, 1220 prendre soin de, soigner. 

perceiire 830 plaie faite en étant percé. 

plaidier 3167 faire de longs discours. 

plate 1843 lingot. 

poesti 2873 puissant. 

li fu molt pou 2915 il s’est inquiété fort peu. 

pour 1374 au risque de. 

povreté 2940 privation, malheur. 

pres 153, 859 a peu prés. 

pres 225, 428 peu s’en faut que. 

prochain 1274, 1370 ce qui touche de prés, cher. 

puiscedi que 2838 puisque. 

que 399, 1182, 1426, 2993 ear. 

qui 2713, 3192 si on. 

rassenement 2663 indication (pour remettre dans le droit che- 
min). 

rassener 3097 remettre dans le droit chemin. 

recoivre 2399 accueillir. 

reconnoistre 2263 avouer. 

reconter 2489 conter a son tour. 

regarder 103 considérer, décider. 

remanoir 1589 ne pas se faire. 

se remetre 807 fondre: Godefroy, vu, 4b. 

renart 648 fourbe, rusé. 

rendu 3341 frére convers. 

renonmee 2483 bruit. L’exemple chez Godefroy, vu, 38a, date 
de 1521. 

respasser 1984 guérir. 

restorement 2022 dédommagement, compensation. 

estre pris au retour 1810 étre en voie de retourner. 

retremper 1361 tremper a son tour. 


reverser 2989 parcourir, examiner. Une explication un peu dé- 
taillée s’impose ici, ot on lit: Li rois oevre la cire, la lettre 
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reversa (variante resgarda) ; Ains qu’il eiist parlut, la roijne 
apela. Dans son édition, Holmes a accepté la définition 
‘*déplier’’ qui est fournie par Godefroy, vu, 172b, mais qui 
est inconnue ailleurs. A mon avis il vaut mieux accepter celle 
qu’on trouve a la page 186 de l’édition de Berte par Scheler 
et a la page 129 de la traduction adaptée par Marie Butts a 
Paris en 1911. Dans une note, Scheler y cite reverser ‘‘exam- 
iner’’ dans Raoul de Cambrai 3227 ; revierser ‘‘ parcourir’’ chez 
Jean de Condé, 1, 333; reverchier ‘‘fureter’’ dans Bueve de 
Commarchis 16. Par suite d’une confusion qui s’est produite 
en vieux francais, on peut relever revercier ‘‘fouiller, exami- 
ner’’ chez Godefroy, vu, 168¢, a coté de reverser (les livres) 
‘*feuilleter’’ chez La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, 1x, 222b. De 
méme Robert a défini reversier (les auteurs) par ‘‘parcourir”’ 
a la page 15 de la traduction de l’Art de chevalerie par Jean 
de Meun. Enfin revercier signifie ‘‘chercher partout, fureter’’ 
dans Guillaume d’Angleterre 2098 d’aprés Wilmotte; ‘‘fou- 
iller’’ dans les Quatre Filles de Dieu, poeéme I vers 813, 
d’aprés Langfors; ‘‘inspecter, examiner’’ dans Galeran de 
Bretagne 973 d’aprés Lucien Foulet. 

route 2661 compagnie, troupe. 

seignorie 3465, 3475 domaine seigneurial. 

seignoriement 235, 3468 noblement, magnifiquement: la version 
remanié¢e de La Fille du Comte de Pontieu 369. 

sel 2101 si le. 

selone 887, 1013, 1167, 1271 eu égard a: La Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye, 1x, 379a. 

sevrer 2479 séparer. 

se soufrir 2086 patienter: Godefroy, vu, 506b. 

souverain de 1427 au-dessus de, supérieur a. 

sur 1001 sévére, dur. 

tout tantost 3017 aussit6t, immédiatement: Godefroy, vu, 643b. 

tart 1288 difficilement: Tilander, Studier mod. Sprakvetenskap, 
xv (1943), 43; La Repentance Rutebeuf 13. 

tempreiire 1011 température. 

tendre 1292 s’efforecer: Tumbeor Nostre Dame 640. 

tenir a 277, 1095, 1752, 2926 prendre pour, considérer comme. 
A. Foulet, Symposium, 1 (1946), 158, a parfaitement raison 
de répéter la lecon de Scheler au vers 2926, mais il fait allu- 
sion a Perceval 8336 comme s’il s’agissait d’une locution in- 
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solite qui est tirée de paié. Tant s’en faut! Elle s’emploie dans 
la littérature médiévale avec n’importe quel adjectif ou sub- 
stantif. 

tes 1839 tels. 

tire a tire 395 d’un bout a l’autre, tout d’un trait. 

dou tout en tout 2800 entiérement. 

tray 2156 (interjection qui exprime la détresse d’une personne 
trahie). 

trayr 2178 enlever en trahison ; 1832 empoisonner une personne 
qu’on atrahie. | 

trayson 1627 feinte, dissimulation. 

uller 705 hurler. 

s’umelier 3319 s’incliner. 

umilité 442 débonnaireté, douceur. 

vaillissant 2529 ayant la valeur de. 

valoir 1590 faire preuve de la valeur guerriére, se faire valoir: 
L’Histoire de Saint Louis par Joinville, §108. 

vavasseur 1193 seigneur d’un arriére-fief. 

veer 2312 contester. 

veoir 694 recevoir la visite, accueillir: La Conqueste de Con- 
stantinople par Villehardouin, §15. 

vesque 1950 éveque. 

vo 826, 863 votre. 

voie 1653 voyage. . 

voie 2857 maniére, moyen dont on se sert. 

droite voie 1060 tout droit. 

faire son voloir 2682 faire ]’acte marital. 

faire toute sa volonté 403 faire l’acte marital: Pelerinage de 
Charlemagne 407; Cleomadés 6860. 

le vostre 3382 votre bien, votre argent: Godefroy, vi, 306c. 

vrai 178, 219 qui inspire la confiance, sincére. 

vrai 1410 de bonne qualité. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE ‘‘BUCK’’ AND THE ‘‘FOX’’ IN SKELTON’S WHY COME YE 
NAT TO COURTE? 


There went the hare away, 

The hare, the fox, the gray, 
The harte, the hynde, the bucke: 
God sende vs better lucke ! 

God sende vs better lucke, .. .1 

These lines of poetry, taken from John Skelton’s satirical poem 
on Cardinal Wolsey, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte?, were undoubt- 
edly more than mere nonsense when first written sometime between 
October, 1522, and March, 1523. Since that time, however, the vari- 
ous editors of the poet have shed little light on these verses. The 
great nineteenth-century editor of Skelton, Alexander Dyce, feel- 
ing uncertain of the meaning of the passage, asked: ‘‘. . . does Skel- 
ton, under these names of animals, allude to certain persons? If he 
does, the ‘buck’ must mean Edward Duke of Buckingham, who, 
according to the popular belief, was impeached and brought to the 
block by Wolsey’s means in 1521... .’” 

In belated answer to this query, I reply that Skelton does allude 
to certain persons under the names of animals. These persons were 
once prominent in the court of the youthful Henry VIII but were 
forced from power by Thomas Wolsey in his surge to unquestioned 
control as Cardinal and Chancellor. In support of my contention, 
I shall present an analysis of the context from which the passage 
is taken, give further evidence that will remove any doubts about 
Dyce’s tentative identification of the ‘‘buck,’’ and identify the 
‘*fox’’ referred to in the same passage. 

First, let us examine the immediate context from which our quo- 
tation is taken. Some seven lines earlier, Skelton has complained 
that Wolsey alone runs the government: ‘‘There is no man but 
one / That hathe the strokes alone.’’* The poet then asserts ironi- 

1Alexander Dyce (ed.), The Poetical Works of John Skelton (London: 
Thomas Rodd, 1843), 11, 30 (vv. 117-21). 

2Ibid., 1, 354. Philip Henderson, the most recent editor of Skelton, adds 
nothing to Dyce. See his Complete Poems of John Skelton (London: J, M. Dent 


& Sons, 1931), p. 342, n. 1. 


8See NED, ‘‘stroke’’ sb. 1; 2d, for meaning ‘‘to prevail, rule. . .’’ 
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cally that whatever this tyrant does is ‘‘right.’’ ‘‘As right,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘as a crooked cammock.’’ The cammock or cambrel, be it 
known, is a bent piece of wood or iron used by butchers to hang 
eareasses of animals. It is a tool with which Wolsey was allegedly 
well acquainted, for his opponents constantly reviled him for being 
the son of a butcher of Ipswich —‘‘A Churle, A Bochers Curre’’ 
—‘‘vyle butchers sonne.’’* Skelton, too, in a Latin poem at the end 
of Why Come Ye Nat to Courte? refers to Wolsey as ‘‘Carnificis 
vitulus,’’ the bull calf of a butcher. 

Having made the point that whatever Wolsey does is as straight 
as a butcher’s crooked cammock, Skelton calls our attention to the 
fact that once we have examined the poem closely we can see that 
the hare, the fox, the gray (badger), the hart, the hind, and the 
buck have left the scene, fearful, perhaps, of the eammock. He con- 
cludes with the fervent wish that God send England better luck 
to compensate for the loss of the animals, frightened off, the im- 
plication is clear, by the one man wielding power, Wolsey. 

Who are these animals, now off the scene, whose absence the poet 
wishes us to notice? Two, as will be shown, can be positively identi- 
fied. One is the ‘‘bueck’’— as Dyce tentatively proposed, Edward 
Stafford, third Duke of Buckingham (1478-1521),° believed by his 
contemporaries tc have been sentenced to death as the result of 
charges supplied by Wolsey’s spies. We know that the execution, 
under these circumstances, of the powerful Buckingham, leader of 
the nobles’ opposition to Wolsey, shocked many. Polydore Vergil, 
like Skelton a foe of Wolsey’s, was convinced that Wolsey had de- 
termined to cause Buckingham’s downfall, waiting only a pretext 
of justice to effect it without suspicion: ‘‘. . . jam tum ducem 
aliquando sibi perdendum statuit. . .. Cum igitur Volsaeus desti- 
nasset duci diem necis aliquem, ei tantummodo curae erat, quo 
pacto sine suspicione ullius injuriae, sed specie justitiae, illud 
fieret. .. .’’* Charles V is reported to have said, upon hearing of 
the execution, that ‘‘A Butcher’s dog has killed the finest buck in 

4For the first taunt, see F. J. Furnivall (ed.), Ballads from Manuscripts 
(London: Ballad Society, 1869-72), 1, 333; for the second, Edward Arber (ed.), 
Roy and Barlow’s Rede me and be nott wrothe in Arber’s English Reprints 
(London, 1871), p. 20. 

— DNB (New York, 1909), xvi, 854-5, for the details of Buckingham’s 


‘Historiae Anglicae Libri XXVII (Leyden, 1651), p. 50. The Huntington 
Library copy used has Bk. xxvii placed first. 
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England.’ The unknown author of ‘‘ An Impeachment of Wolsey’’ 
(1528), reminding Wolsey of the complaints of the people, says: 


wherfor, nevyr looke per mowpis to be stoppyd 
Tyll ber money be restoryd, thow Sum hedis be of Choppyd, 
as thowe dyd serue the Buckke; 

for as men sey, by the pat was don 


pat sens had pis lande no good lucke. 8 


With this last reflection we are forcibly reminded of Skelton’s re- 
frain, ‘‘God sende vs better lucke!’’ 

Buckingham, we must remember, was sent to the block on 17 May, 
1521, only a year and three-quarters before the date of Why Come 
Ye Nat to Courte?. Whether, historically speaking, Wolsey sent the 
duke to his death is beside the point. Skelton’s contemporaries be- 
lieved he had. Skelton believed he had. With a punning allusion 
to the duke’s title, an allusion that also refers to the heraldic ante- 
lope sejant of Buckingham’s heraldic badge,® Skelton lists the un- 
fortunate nobleman as one of those driven from the scene by Wol- 
sey. 

The second animal that can be identified is the ‘‘fox,’’ Richard 
Fox, Bishop of Winchester and longtime Lord of the Privy Seal.’® 
For years a prominent statesman in the courts of Henry VII and 
Henry VIII, he surrendered the privy seal in May, 1516, after 
thirty-nine years in office, to one of Wolsey’s henchmen, Ruthall, 
Bishop of Durham. We are not here interested in Fox’s actual rea- 
sons for retiring. Suffice it to say that it was rumored that he had 
been driven out of the King’s Council by Wolsey. Again, this is 
the very sort of thing that a partisan poet like Skelton would cher- 
ish as truth. One version of the rumor is presented by Giustinian, 
the Venetian ambassador, who wrote his government shortly after 
Fox’s retirement: 

For many days and months past, the bishop of Winchester [Fox] and the 
archbishop of Canterbury [Warham], who were principal members of the gov- 
ernment, have withdrawn themselves, on account, it is said, of the succour given 
to the Emperor against the king of France.1! 

It was Wolsey, needless to say, who was promoting the anti-French 
policy. 





7Cited by Furnivall, Ballads from Manuscripts, 1, 344. 

8Ibid., 1, 355. Dyce refers to this poem, 1, 354, as the basis for his query. 

*See A. C. Fox-Davies, Heraldic Badges (London, [1907]), p. 82. 

10See DNB (New York, 1908), vu, 593ff. for further details. 

Cited by J. S. Brewer (ed.), Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, 
of the Reign of Henry VIII (London, 1864), 11, i, eexxxii. 
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Presenting another version of the rumor, Polydore Vergil makes 

it plain that Wolsey’s arbitrariness and lust for power, despite a 
shortlived attempt at justice, drove Fox (and other councillors) 
into retirement: 
Volsaei administratio talem ab initio justitiae umbram in vulgus habuit, verum 
quia umbra erat, cito evanuit, ipso Volseo omnia suo arbitrio agente, quod jam 
eo pluris regi esset omnium nemo. Ex quo nempe factum est ut aliquot principes 
viri consiliarii cum vidissent tantam potestatem ad unum pervenisse, alii alio 
ex curia abiverint, & cum primis Cantuariensis & Vintoniensis { Fox, Bishop 
of Winchester]... .12 

Whatever the real cause, then, some people of the time, close to 
political events, believed, or chose to believe, that Wolsey had forced 
Fox into retirement. This is why, again by punning allusion, Skel- 
ton has included him among the ‘‘animals’’ who have fled the scene, 
afraid of the one that ‘‘hathe the strokes alone.’’ 

One is tempted to try to make further identifications, but one 
then finds one’s self on uncertain ground. For instance, the ‘‘gray’’ 
might be Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dorset, a member of the Privy 
Council.'® As a contemporary letter shows, on the 3lst of May or 
thereabouts, 1516, Grey was put out of the council chamber, after 
a great ‘‘snarling’’ among various members of the council.’* The 
DNB conjectures that the ousting may have been caused by Dorset’s 
opposition to Wolsey. 

Whether or not we are ever able to complete the identifications of 
the other animals, whether or not we are, in consequence, ever to un- 
derstand the full meaning of the passage, two things seem clear. 
First, it is apparent that the poet is trying to represent the dis- 
service Wolsey has done England by forcing prominent men off 
the scene as he climbed to power. Second, among these leaders re- 
moved from the scene by Wolsey, Skelton would have us believe, 
were Edward Stafford, third Duke of Buckingham, and Richard 
Fox, Bishop of Winchester and time-honored -Lord of the Privy 
Seal. 


University of California, Los Angeles RosertT 8S. KINSMAN 


12Historiae Anglicae Libri XXVII, pp. 33-34. 

13See DNB (New York, 1908), vim, 645-7 for details of his life. 

14The letter, from Thomas Alen to the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated 31 May, 
1516, mentions that Dorset, the Earl of Surrey, the Lord Abergavenny were 
put out of the council chamber ‘‘within this few days, whatsoever that did 
mean.’’ See Brewer (ed.), LfP Henry VIII, nu, i, 567, $1959. 
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CLASSICAL SOURCES FOR THE GARDEN SCENE IN RICHARD II 


In Act III, Scene 1V of Richard II Shakespeare introduces a 
garden scene, in which the Queen first learns, from the conversa- 
tion of the gardeners, the news of her husband’s downfall. A few 
details of this scene, which is an original creation by the poet with 
no counterpart in Holinshed, appear to be influenced by one or more 
ancient sources. 

The Gardener, instructing one of his Servants, speaks as follows 
(lines 33-36) :* 

Go thou and, like an executioner, 

Cut off the heads of too fast growing sprays 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth. 
All must be even in our government. 

There is a noteworthy parallel to this idea in Livy’s History 
(1.54). When Tarquin the Proud found himself unable to capture 
the city of Gabii by either storm or siege, he sent his youngest son, 
Sextus (‘‘false Sextus’’), to secure it for him by guile. Pretending 
to be a refugee from his father’s well-known brutality, Sextus so 
won the confidence of the Gabians that they made him commander 
of their forces. In order to learn from his father what to do next, 
Sextus secretly dispatched a messenger to Rome for instructions. 
The account continues as follows: 


To this messenger, presumably because his fidelity was not trusted, no verbal 
reply was given. The king, as though in deep thought, passed into the palace 
garden, followed by his son’s messenger. The story goes that as he walked 
there, he silently cut off the heads of the highest poppies with his staff. The 
messenger, wearied of repeating his question and awaiting a reply, returned to 
Gabii thinking that his mission was a failure. He reported what he had him- 
self said and what he had seen, remarking that whether through anger or hatred 
or an inborn arrogance the king had not uttered a single word. When Sextus 
realized what his father meant and what instructions he gave through his un- 
spoken riddle, he destroyed the leading men of the city [by various methods]. 


That Shakespeare was acquainted with the passage in Livy there 
ean be no doubt, since he made use of Livy’s account of the rape 
of Lucrece by the same Sextus, an episode which occurs two or three 
pages further on in Livy’s text.? It has, in fact, been established 


1The quotations from Richard II are according to the text of G. L. Kit- 
tredge, Sixteen Plays of Shakespeare (Boston, 1946). The translations from 
the Latin and Greek are my own. I wish at this point to acknowledge gratefully 
the kindness of my colleague, Professor Robert A. Law, who read the first draft 
of this paper and made valuable suggestions. 

2See Hyder Edward Rollins, The New Variorwm Edition of Shakespeare: 
The Poems (Philadelphia and London, 1938), pp. 416-426, for the scholarly 
opinion on the sources of the Rape of Lucrece. That Shakespeare used Livy 
directly is the view of many scholars, including, for example, Sir Sidney Lee, 
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that Shakespeare was acquainted with Livy, probably in the orig- 
inal Latin, since this historian was regularly included in the cur- 
riculum of the grammar school of that time.* 

It may be instructive to trace this motif of the beheading of the 
flowers through other writers of ancient and medieval times, since 
it appears in a variety of forms and some of the versions may have 
been known to Shakespeare. 

The poet Ovid, who was contemporary with Livy, tells the story 
of the advice of Tarquin in the Fast (2.701-710), substituting lilies 
for poppies: 


Sextus, now possessed of power, sent a friend and asked his father to show 
him the way to destroy Gabii. There was a garden next to the palace, well cul- 
tivated with fragrant plants and traversed by a gently murmuring stream. 
There Tarquin received the secret message of his son and with his staff mowed 
down the tallest lilies. When the messenger returned and reported how the lilies 
had been cut down, the son said, ‘‘I recognize my father’s orders.’’ Without 
delay he slew the prominent men of the city of Gabii, and the walls, now 
stripped of their leaders, were surrendered. 


It may be regarded as reasonably certain that Shakespeare was 
acquainted with this passage, for, as is now generally acknowledged, 
he made use of Ovid’s version of the Luerece story, which follows 
almost immediately in Ovid’s text.* 

Another contemporary of Livy, the Greek rhetorician and his- 
torian, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, probably using the same source 
as Livy, though it is not impossible that he used Livy himself, tells 
the same tale in his Roman Antiquities (4.56) :° 


W. A. Neilson, Douglas Bush, and G. L. Kittredge (cited in Rollins, op. cit., 
pp. 420-422). 

3See T. W. Baldwin, William Shakespeare’s Smalle Latine and Lesse Greeke 
(Urbana, 1944), 1, 573, 577; Selma Guttman, The Foreign Sources of Shake- 
speare’s Works (New York, 1947), pp. 19 and 23 and the references cited there. 
Shakespeare may also have made use of the episode of the disguised character 
of Brutus, related by Livy in connection with the tragedy of Lucrece and its 
sequel. At least, a striking likeness between Hamlet’s assumed character and 
Livy’s picture of Brutus has been pointed out; see Israel Gollanez, The Sources 
of Hamlet (London, 1926), pp. 27-31. 

4Ovid’s Fasti also was included in the grammar school curriculum; see Bald- 
win, op. cit., 1, 573. On the use of the Fasti as well as Livy as a source for the 
Rape of Lucrece, see the references in Baldwin, 11, 194, 427 and n. 27. Some 
authorities have, in fact, insisted that Ovid’s account is Shakespeare’s prin- 
cipal source. Among these may be mentioned T. S. Baynes, Sir Sidney Lee, 
M. J. Wolff, and Wilhelm Marschall, whose views are summarized in Rollins, 
op. cit., pp. 417-422. Baldwin (11, 427f.) notes the influence of the Fasti on a 
passage of Richard IT, though he makes no mention of the garden scene. See 
also Guttman, op. cit., p. 23 and the references there. 

5The story of the poppies is retold a generation after Livy by Valerius Max- 
imus (Facta et Dicta Memorabilia 7.4.2), where, as in Ovid, the messenger is 
a friend of Sextus, and a century later by Florus (Epitome 1.7.7). Incidentally, 
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When Sextus had become master of such great power through deception and 
trickery, without the knowledge of the Gabians, he sent a messenger to his 
father to inform him of the power which he had acquired and to find out what 
he should do. As Tarquin did not wish the servant to know what he instructed 
his son to do, he escorted the messenger into the garden next to the palace. It 
so happened that there were poppies growing in this garden, already in full 
bloom and mature enough to be gathered. While walking through these, he con- 
stantly struck and knocked off with his staff the head of each poppy that rose 
above the rest. After doing this, he sent the messenger away without replying 
to his repeated questions. In this, as it seems to me, he imitated the advice of 
Thrasybulus of Miletus, who, when Periander, tyrant of Corinth, consulted him 
through a messenger on how he might establish his rule most firmly, sent back 
no word at all, but ordering the messenger to follow, led him through a wheat 
field, where he broke off the ears of wheat which stood above the rest and cast 
them to the ground, thus instructing Periander that he must cut off and destroy 
the most distinguished of the citizens. When Tarquin acted similarly on that 
occasion, Sextus understood his father as meaning that he bade him destroy 
the outstanding Gabians.® 


The advice of Thrasybulus to Periander, alluded to by Dionysius 
as a parallel to Tarquin’s act, may well have been the inspiration 
of the Roman story. The primary source for this tale is Herodotus 
(5.92). Cypselus, the tryant of Corinth, died and was succeeded 
by his son, Periander, who sent an envoy ta Thrasybulus, the tyrant 
of Miletus, to ask his advice on how to rule most safely and effec- 
tively. The historian continues as follows: 


Thrasybulus led Periander’s envoy outside the city into a cultivated field. As 
he walked through the wheat, he questioned him closely about his mission from 
Corinth, and he continually cut off any of the stalks which grew higher than 
the rest, casting away what he cut off until he had by this means destroyed the 
finest and richest specimens of the crop. After passing through the field, he 
sent the messenger away without uttering a word of advice. When the mes- 
senger returned to Corinth, Periander was eager to receive the advice, but the 
man reported that Thrasybulus had offered him no advice at all and expressed 
wonder at the kind of man he had sent him to, for he was obviously a madman 
who destroyed his own property, and so he described what he had seen Thra- 
sybulus do. Periander caught on to what had happened and realized that Thra- 
sybulus advised him to kill the outstanding citizens.7 


That this story was well known among the Greeks is indicated 


both Valerius Maximus and Florus were read in Shakespeare’s time and may 
have been used by Shakespeare; see Baldwin, 1, 575-577, and Guttman, p. 13. 
We find the story again in the Epitome (7.10) of the twelfth-century Byzan- 
tine historian, Zonaras, who most probably derived his version from the Roman 
History of Cassius Dio, written in the first half of the third century. 

‘Julius E. Johnstone, in Catholic World, cv1 (1917), 49, commenting on the 
same garden scene of Richard II, expresses the belief that the Gardener’s com- 
parison of the commonwealth to the state of man is derived from Dion (sic) 
of Halicarnassus. He fails to notice the much closer parallel to the beheading 
of the poppies. Dionysius was one of the authors studied in the time of Shake- 
speare, though there seems to be no clear evidence that Shakespeare knew his 
work; see Baldwin, 1, 306, 312f., 407; m1, 649. 

7Johnstone (ibid. 50) holds that Shakespeare knew Herodotus also, but no 
convincing evidence is offered. 
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by the allusions to it in Aristotle. In the Politics (3.8.3), discussing 
the use of ostracism in a democracy to banish men who had become 
too prominent in the state, he points out that this method was used 
also by tyrants: 


Therefore, those who put the blame on tyranny and the advice of Periander to 
Thrasybulus must not be regarded as absolutely right in their criticism. The 
story goes that Periander said not a word to the messenger who was sent to 
him for advice, but that, by knocking off those ears of wheat which stood above 
the rest, he evened the wheat field.8 When the messenger, who did not under- 
stand the reason for this act, repeated what had happened, Thrasybulus realized 
that he must destroy those men who stood above the rest. 


It will be noted that Aristotle’s account reverses the roles, making 
Periander the giver of the advice and Thrasybulus the recipient. 
Aristotle uses the story once again in the same work (5.8.7) in 
commenting on the practice of tyrants to destroy outstanding men 
for fear that they will themselves be overthrown by them: ‘‘ That 
is the point cf Periander’s advice to Thrasybulus, when he cut off 
the ears of wheat which stood above the others; that is, that he 
must destroy those men who stood above the rest.’’ 

Leaping over the centuries to the Middle Ages, we find a new 
version of the story in the ninth-century Gesta Karoli Magni, now 
assigned to Notker Balbulus, a monk of St. Gall.° After Charle- 
magne, through the supernatural powers attributed to him in these 
romances, had discovered that certain of the most prominent of the 
Franks were plotting against him, he sent envoys to ask advice of 
his illegitimate son, Pippin, the hunchbacked dwarf, who had been 
ignominiously shorn and relegated to a miserable cell at the monas- 
tery of St. Gall after an unsuccessful attempt to overthrow his 
father. The narrative continues: 


They found Pippin in the garden with the older brethren, the younger ones 
being employed in more important tasks, uprooting all the nettles and weeds 
with a three-pronged implement in order that the useful plants might flourish 
more vigorously. When the messengers told him why they had come, he heaved 
a sigh from the very depths of his heart — for cripples generally tend to be 
more sensitive than normal people—and answered with these words: ‘‘If 
Charles valued my advice, he would not subject me to such mistreatment. I 
have no instructions to send him. Just tell him what you have found me doing.’’ 
The envoys, fearing to return to the irascible emperor without a definite reply, 
kept asking over and over what answer they should take back to their lord. 


SNote Shakespeare’s ‘‘ All must be even in our government.’ 

%Gesta Karoli Magni 2.12. The text of this passage may be found in Monw- 
menta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, 11 (ed. Pertz), 756, or, perhaps more 
conveniently, in Charles H. Beeson, A Primer of Medieval Latin (Chicago, 
1925), pp. 164-165. Pertz states (p. 756, n. 80) that another version of this 
story is found in Ekkehard’s Vita B. Notkeri, Chap. 29, where the roles are 
attributed to Charles III and Notker instead of to Charlemagne and Pippin. 
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Then Pippin exclaimed angrily, ‘‘I have no other instructions for him except 
that which I am doing. I am uprooting the useless weeds in order that the 
needed vegetables shall be able to grow more freely.’’ Sadly the men departed, 
thinking that they had no sensible reply to take back. When they came before 
the emperor and were asked what message they brought, they complained that 
after such great effort and so long a journey they had not even a single word 
of information. When the wise king queried them in detail as to where they 
had found Pippin and what he was doing at the time and what reply he had 
given them, they said, ‘‘ We found him sitting on a rustic stool and weeding a 
vegetable patch with a three-pronged implement. When we repeated to him the 
reason for our journey, the only reply we could force from him despite our in- 
sistent demands was this: ‘I have no other instructions for him except that 
which I am doing. I am uprooting the useless weeds in order that the needed 
vegetables shall be able to grow more freely’.’’ Upon hearing this, Augustus, 
who had no lack of shrewdness and abounded in wisdom, rubbed his ears and 
inflated his nostrils, exclaiming: ‘‘ You have brought back an intelligible an- 
swer, my excellent vassals!’’ While the envoys feared that their lives were in 
danger, the king put the meaning of these words into effect and removed from 
the midst of the living all those who were plotting against him, thus giving 
his faithful followers the places once occupied by those unfruitful creatures, 
so that they would have the opportunity to grow and spread. 


Going back to Shakespeare’s garden scene, we may note that as 
the Gardener continues beyond the lines quoted at the beginning 
of this paper, he uses language which parallels Notker rather closely 
(37-39) : 

You thus employed, I will go root away 


The noisome weeds which without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 


A few lines further on, the Servant says (43-44) : 


... our sea-walled garden, the whole land, 
Is full of weeds, her fairest flowers chok’d up 


Then the Gardener (50-52) : 


The weeds which his broad-spreading leaves did shelter, 

That seem’d in eating him to hold him up, 

Are pluck’d up root and all by Bolingbroke. 
The comparison of subversive elements to noxious weeds is followed 
by a new expression of the idea of eliminating what is harmful 
(63-64) : 

Superfluous branches 

We lop away, that bearing boughs may live. 

While I shall not go so far as to suggest that Shakespeare was 
acquainted with Notker’s Gesta Karoli, the parallel, especially in 
the first of the references to rooting away the noisome weeds, is so 
striking that we may be justified in believing that Shakespeare 
knew some version of the story similar to that recorded by Notker. 

In any ease, it is worthy of note that, although Shakespeare em- 
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ploys a borrowed motif, he applies it in an original manner, as is 
his wont. While his predecessors made use of garden activities to 
throw light on policies of state, Shakespeare reverses the picture, 
using the political situation to illustrate the employment of the 
gardener. In the earlier narratives the cutting off of the heads of 
the tallest plants and the uprooting of the weeds serve as sugges- 
tions to the ruler of the state, whereas in Shakespeare the acts of 
the ruler suggest to the Gardener that 
All must be even in our government. 


The University of Texas’ Harry J. LEON 


MASTER DRANT’S RULES 


Edmund Spenser, writing to his friend Gabriel Harvey in Oc- 
tober, 1579, said that Master Sidney and Master Dyer had pro- 
claimed ‘‘a general surceasing and silence of balde Rymers,’’ and 
instead had ‘‘prescribed certaine Lawes and rules of Quantities of 
English sillables for English Verse . . . and drawen mee to their 
faciion.’’! The publication of the Spenser-Harvey correspondence 
in 1580, and the circulation — at first in manuscript and after 1590 
in print — of Sidney’s experiments,” was influential in popularis- 
ing the writing of English quantitative verse in the last two decades 
of the sixteenth century. Considerable interest was aroused by the 
new versification, and a lively controversy developed over the va- 
lidity of its principles. Several Elizabethans expressed in print their 
ideas on why and how such poetry should be written; but Sidney, 
the prime mover of the experiment, made no public statement. ‘‘ The 
Rules,’’ Spenser wrote with exasperating vagueness, are ‘‘the very 
same which M. Drant deuised, but enlarged with M. Sidneys own 
iudgment, and augmented with my Obseruations.’’* Harvey asked 
to ‘‘be acquainted with M. Drants Prosodye;’’* but he never was, 
and scholars ever since have speculated concerning its nature. 

But though Sidney’s theories and ‘‘Maister Drants Rules’’ were 


1Two ... Letters, in G. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays (Oxford, 
1904), 1, 89. 

2Sidney wrote eleven poems in ‘‘measured’’ verse; three were printed in the 
1590 Arcadia, an additional five in the 1593 edition, and two more in the 1598 
edition. The scansions were carefully indicated in six of the nine manuscripts 
of the ‘‘Original’’ Arcadia, but were omitted in the printed editions of the 
‘*Revised’’ version. 

8Three . . . Letters, in Smith, op. cit., 1, 99. 

4Ibid., 1, 102. 
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not available to Harvey, they are not irrevocably lost. Professor 
Hendrickson has recently published an admirable exposition, based 
upon analyses of the verses themselves, of the way this kind of po- 
etry was meant to be read.® And Sidney himself left in manuscript 
three statements on the subject which illuminate his practice. One 
of these has never been printed, and the other two were published 
after his death in texts so garbled that their meaning is seriously 
distorted. The purpose of this paper is to make Sidney’s own state- 
ments of his theories and rules available in intelligible form. 

Perhaps Sidney’s earliest discussion of the subject occurs in the 
first draft of the ‘‘Original’’ version of his Arcadia, where at the 
end of the ‘‘Firste Egloges’’ the shepherds Dicus and Lalus dis- 
cuss the relative merits of quantitative and riming verse. This pas- 
sage is preserved in only two manuscripts, because Sidney deleted 
it in his later revisions of the work.* An incomplete transcript of 
the passage, from an exceedingly inaccurate manuscript, Queen’s 
College Oxford 301, ff. 29°-30", was first printed by R. W. Zandvoort 
in 1929.7 A more accurate version, not heretofore printed, is in 
Jesus College Oxford 150, pp. 67-8. I reproduce this below, literatim 
except for occasional corrections, indicated by square brackets, from 
my own transcript of the Queen’s manuscript. After Cleophila’s 
sapphies, ‘‘If mine eyes can speak,’’ and the hexameter eclogue, 
‘‘Lady reserved,’’ recited by Dorus and Cleophila, the prose re- 
sumes : 

What exclaming prayses Basilius gaue first to Cleofilas song, and now to this 
Egloge any man may gesse, that knowes loue is better then a paire of spectacles 
to make euery thing seeme greater which is seene through it [and then is it never 
tonge tyed where fitt commendacon (whereof woman kynde is so licorus) is 
offered vnto it]:8 But amongst the [beste singers of the|® shepherdes (who had 
in ther youth bene brought vpp in some art, to help the naturall benifitt of 


that [the]1° Cuntry muses) ther grewe a controuersie, whether thes last kind 
of verses where[in]11 euery silable is measured, or the other which were closed 


5** Elizabethan Quantitative Hexameters,’’ PQ, xxvill (1949), 237-60. 

6Two other manuscripts, British Museum Add. 38892 and Add. 41204, retain 
marks of the deletion in fragmentary sentences at the end of the ‘‘ Firste Eg- 
loges’’; in the remaining five manuscripts the conclusion has been rewritten 
so that no marks of deletion remain. 

7Sidney’s Arcadia, A Comparison Between the Two Versions (Amsterdam, 
1929), pp. 11-12. 

8From St. John’s College Cambridge 308, f. 44| om. J; and then yt is neuer 
longe tyed (where fitt commendacones is so likewise) ofered vnto yt Q; ef. 
Professor Feuillerat’s edition of the ‘‘Clifford MS’’ (now Folger 4009.03), 
Works of ... Sidney, 1v (Cambridge, 1926), 86. 

9Q]| lest J. 

10yt JQ. 

119] where J. 
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vpp in a rime were the most commendable. Dicus liking the measured and Lalus 
the rimming. Dicus said that since verses had ther chefe ornament, if not eand 
in musike, those which were iust appropriated to musicke, did best obtaine ther 
ende, or at lest were the most adorned, but those must needes most agree with 
musicke, since musike standing principally vpon the sound and the quantitie: 
to answere the sound, they brought wordes and to answere the quantity they 
brought measure. So that for euery sembrefe or minam, it had his silable 
matched vnto it, with a long foote or a short foote, wheron they drew on cer- 
taine names, as dactylus, spondeus, trocheas etc. and without wresting the 
word, did as it were kindly accompanie the time so that eyther by the time a 
poet should strayght know how euery word should be measured vnto it, or by 
the verse as soone find out the full quantity of the musike. Besides that it 
hath in it self a kind (as a man may well call it) of secret musicke, since by 
the measure one may perceaue some verses running with a high note fitt for 
great matters, some with a light foote fitt for no greater then amorous con- 
ceytes. wher sayd he those rimes we comonly vse, obseruing nothing but the 
number of sylables, as to make it of viij, x. or xij. feete (sauing perchaunce 
that some haue some care of the accent) the musicke finding it confused, is 
forced, somtime to make a quauer of that which is ruffe, and heauy in the 
mouth, and at an other time to hould vp in a long that which being perchaunce 
but a light vowell, would be gone with a breath: and for all this comes at 
length a hine, [tincke],12 blirum, and lirum for a riming recompence, much 
like them that hauing not skill to daunce (proportioning eyther slowly or 
swiftly his foote [accordinge]13 to his eare) will yet for feloship clap his feet 
together to make a noyse, and this is the cause we haue such hiues full of riming 
poettes, more then euer ther were owles at Athens, wherof the other ther wer 
but few in all ages come to our handes, but they deerly estemed. Lalus on 
the other side would haue denied his first proposition, and sayd that since 
musike brought a measured quantity with it, therfor the wordes lesse needed 
it, but as musicke brought time and measure, so thes verses brought wordes 
and rime, which wer foure beawties for the other three. and yet to denye fur- 
ther the strength of his speach he sayd Dicus did much abuse the dignitie of 
poetry, to apply it to musicke, since rather musicke is A seruaunt to poetry, 
for by [thone]1!4 the eare only, by the other the mind was pleased, and ther- 
for what doth most adorne woordes, Leuelled within a proportion of number 
to that musicke must bee implied, which if it cannot doe it well it is the 
musitions fault, and not the poettes since the poet is to looke but to beawtifie 
his wordes to the most delight, which no doubt is more had by the rime espe- 
cially to common eares to which the poet doth most direct his studies, and 
therfore is caled the popular philosopher. and yet in this the finest Iudgment 
shall haue more pleasure, since he that rimes obserues somthinge the measure, 
but much the rime, wheras the other attendes only measure, without all respect 
of rime, Besides the accent which the rimer [dothe speaciallye regard],15 of 
which the former hath litle or none. And therfore said Lalus me scemes rather, 
those kind of poettes are such [manner of]!6 dauncers, which not binding 
them to retourne to one cadence, are euer kicking of_ther heeles, and leaue 
the pleasaunt observacon of the cheffe cause. And whereby the number of 
our kind, you obiect to much facilitie, although easily no fault, yet they that 
will bind them selues to rime as the tuscane and areadian shepherdes doe, you 
shall not find them so thike. and for the few of the other kind, the cause is 
not that many did write, but few wrote well, and therfore few lasted to the 
posteritie, and the same no doubt will fall to a great [many and]17 number 


129] Inck J. 
13Q)] om. J. 

149] om. J. 

15Q| regardeth J. 
16Q] om. J. 

179] om. J. 
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of rimes, which dye as sone as they are borne, and few remaine to come out 
of wardshipp. Dieus would haue replied to haue shewed his euasions, But Ba- 
silius after he had moderated betwixt them and sayd that in both kindes, he 
wrote well that wrot wisely and so both commendable, [rose}|18 remembring 
Cleofilas hurt, and therfore though vnwillingly perswaded her to take that farre 
spent nightes rest, and so [of]19 all sides they went to recommend them selues 
to the elder brother of death. 


Sidney also discussed quantitative verse in his Defense of Poesie, 
written, as the many echoes of phrase indicate, about the same time 
as the above passage from the ‘‘Original’’ Arcadia. The Defense 
has been many times printed and edited, but never with an accurate 
text. There are four substantive sources for determining the text 
which differ among themselves in more than four hundred passages. 
These are: Ponsonby’s edition of 1595 (P) ; Olney’s edition of 1595 
(QO) ; DeLisle and Dudley MS 1226 (D) ; and the quotations in Wil- 
liam Temple’s Analysis tractationis de poesi (T), Delisle and 
Dudley MS 1095, probably written in 1584. I give below a tran- 
script of Ponsonby’s text, literatim except for corrections from the 
other texts which are indicated by square brackets. 


Now of versefying, there are two sorts, the one auncient, the other moderne. 
The auncient marked the quantitie of each sillable, and according to that, 
framed his verse: The moderne, obseruing onely number, with some regard of 
the accent; the chiefe life of it, standeth in that like sounding of the words, 
which we call Rime. Whether of these be the more excellent, wold bear many 
speeches, the ancient no doubt more fit for Musick, both words and time ob- 
seruing quantitie, and more fit, liuely to expresse diuers passions by the low 
or loftie sound of the well-wayed sillable. The latter likewise with his rime 
striketh a certaine Musicke to the eare: and in fine, since it dooth delight, 
though by an other way, it [obtaynes]2° the same purpose, there being in 
either sweetnesse, and wanting in neither, maiestie. Truly the English before 
any Vulgare language, I know is fit for both sorts: for, for the auncient, the 
Italian is so full of Vowels, that it must euer be combred with Llisions. The 
Duch so of the other side with Consonants, that they cannot yeeld the sweete 
slyding, fit for a Verse. The French in his whole language, hath not one word 
that hath his accent in the last sillable, sauing two, called Antepenultima; 
and little more hath the Spanish, and therefore verie gracelesly may they vse 
Dactiles. The English is subject to none of these defects. Now for the Rime, 
though we doo not obserue [quantety],21 yet wee obserue the Accent verie 
precisely, which other languages either cannot do, or will not do so absolutely. 
That Caesura, or breathing place in the midst of the Verse, neither Italian 
nor Spanish haue: the French and we, neuer almost faile [of].22 Lastly, euen 
the verie Rime it selfe, the Italian cannot put it in the last sillable, by the 
French named the Masculine Rime; but still in the next to the last, which the 
French call the Female; or the next before that, which the [Italian tearme ]?3 





18Q] rare J. 

199] on J. 

20DO | obtaineth P. 

21D0] quantie P. 

22D0| off P. 

23D] Italian P; Italians terme O. 
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Sdrucciola: the example of the former, is Buono, Suono, of the Sdrucciola, is 
Femina, Semina. The French of the other side, hath both the Male as Bon, 
Son; and the Female, as Plaise, Taise; but the Sdrucciola he hath not: where 
the English hath all three, as [due],24 Trew, Father, Rather, Motion, Potion, 
with much more which might be sayd, but that alreadie I finde the [trif- 
lingnes]25 of this discourse is much too much enlarged. 


Finally, after this discussion of theory, Sidney did write down 
specific instructions for determining the quantity of English sylla- 
bles. In one manuscript of the ‘‘Original’’ Arcadia, Huntington 
HM 116, after the first quantitative poem, ‘‘Fortune, Nature, 
Love,’’ is the note: ‘‘write these rules.’’ Unfortunately, the scribe 
did not obey the injunction, and the following page is left blank 
for the rules that were never copied. But the best manuscript of 
the ‘‘Original’’ Arcadia, St. John’s College Cambridge 308, whose 
text represents Sidney’s final revision of that version, has the fol- 
lowing ‘‘ Nota,’’ heretofore unprinted, written in the margin oppo- 
site ‘‘Fortune, Nature, Love’’ (f. 40°) : 


Nota 


The rules obserued in thies English measurde verses be thies consonant be- 
fore consonant allwayes longe, except a mute and a liquide, as réfrayne, suche 
indiffrent single consonantes, comonly shorte, But suche as have a dowble 
sownde, as lack, will, till, or suche as the vowell before dothe produce longe, 
as hate, debate, vowell before vowell, or dipthonge before vowell, allwayes 
shorte, except suche an exclamacon as oh. els the dipthonges allwayes longe, 
and the single voweils short, bicause our tonge being full of consonantes and 
monasillables the vowell slydes awaye quicklier then in Greeke or Latin, which 
be full of vowells and longe wordes, [y]et are suche. vowells longe as the pro- 
nounciacoh makes longe, as glorye, lady, and suche like as seeame to have a 
dipthonge sownde, as show, blow, dye hye, Elisiones when one [v]owell metes 
with another vsed indifferently, as thadvantaige [of the] verse best serves for 
so in our ordinarie speache we do, for as well we saye thow art as th’art, and 
like scope dothe Petrarche take to hym self sometymes to vse apostrophe some- 
tymes not, for the wordes deriued out of Latin and other Languages they are 
measured as they are denisinde in englishe and not as before they came over 
Sea, for we saye not fortiinate tho the Latin saye fortuna, nor vsury but vsurye 
in the first. so our language hath a speciall gifte in altringe theym and making 
theym our owne, some wordes especially short, Particles vsed nowe long nowe 
shorte as, but, or, nor, on, to, some wordes as they haue diuers pronounciacons 
to b[e] written dyuersly, as some [sa]ye though, some pronounce it tho, as, for, 
wee, thee, shee, thoughe they maye seame to be a dowble vowell by the wronge 
orthographi be heere shorte being in deed no other then the greek iota, and 
the lik of our O which some write dowble in this worde doo. 


This note, obviously, is Sidney’s version of ‘‘Maister Drants Rules.”’ 


Princeton University WILLIAM RINGLER 


24D0|Du P. 
25DO | triflings P. 
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IMITATION OF SHAKESPEARE IN MIDDLETON’S 
THE FAMILY OF LOVE 


‘‘Unquestionably and incomparably the worst of Middleton’s 
plays,’’ in the judgment of Swinburne,’ The Family of Love is 
nevertheless of considerable interest to the student of Shakespeare 
because in it Romeo and Juliet and other Shakespearean plays are 
so obviously plundered by Middleton. The borrowings from Shake- 
speare in the play have been treated in considerable detail by Jung.’ 
Since, however, he misses a number of them, the play deserves some 
reconsideration. 

Without repeating his verbal parallels it is desirable to recall in 
summary the principal parallels in plot and situation between 
Romeo and Juliet and Middleton’s play, some, but not all, of which 
Jung states. 

The lovers Gerardine and Maria in The Family of Love parallel 
Romeo and Juliet. As Romeo and Juliet has two baleony scenes, one 
at night (II, ii) for the meeting of the lovers and one for their 
parting at morning (III, v), so Middleton has two serious imitative 
balcony scenes, one at twilight (I, ii) for the meeting of the lovers, 
in which there are many echoes of the first of Shakespeare’s scenes, 
and one as the lovers part at morning (III, vii). In addition Mid- 
dleton has a comic baleony scene (III, ii) in which the libertine 
Lipsalve disguises as Gerardine and courts Maria. The verbal echoes 
of Shakespeare in these scenes, especially the first, are almost con- 
tinuous. Maria, like Juliet, delivers an apostrophe to the night, 
much of it in Shakespeare’s phraseology. In each play the lover 
below overhears the girl at the balcony express to the night her 
love for him; when he speaks, she asks who is below; rope ladders 
play a part; the girl hears a noise within and says goodbye; the 
lover protests his love; the girl promises to ‘‘send’’ to him. Gerar- 
dine, like Romeo, is banished from the house. Like Romeo (with 
Benvolio and Mercutio) he has two companions (Lipsalve and Gud- 
geon) who scoff at love; Lipsalve gives a satirical picture of a true 
lover. Romeo is exiled; Gerardine pretends self-exile. Though Mid- 





iIn his introduction to the ‘‘Mermaid’’ edition of Middleton (Thomas 
Middleton, New York, n. d.), p. xiv, and also in The Age of Shakespeare 
(New York and London, 1908), p. 159. 

*Hugo Jung, Das Verhdltnis Thomas Middleton’s zu Shakespeare (Miinch- 
ener Beitrage zur romanischen und englischen Philologie, XXIX), Leipzig, 
1904, pp. 38-46. 
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dleton’s comedy ends happily and the lovers are not ‘‘star-crossed,”’ é 
their speeches emphasize the force of destiny: R 


Mar. Words cannot force what destiny hath seal’d. 
Who ean resist the influence of his stars . . .?3 


In time’s swift course all things shall find event, 
Be it good or ill; and destinies do grant .. . ete. (I, ii, p. 19) 
Besides the numerous verbal parallels recorded by Jung, some 
additional ones may be noted. Juliet’s apostrophe to the night — 
which, as indicated above, is echoed at length by Maria — concludes 
with : 


—_ pet ob ele 


So tedious is this day 
As is the night before some festival (III, ii, 27-8), 


which is recalled in Maria’s 


No soothing hope 
Gives intermission, or beguiles one hour 
Of tedious time (II, iv, p. 45); 





— 4 bees fA ltl le Om 


and in Glister’s ‘‘The tedious night is past, and the jocund morn 
looks . . . lively’’ (II, ii, p. 31). This last of course also recalls 
Romeo’s 
... jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops (III, v, 9-10). 
The nurse’s warning to Romeo not to lead Juliet ‘‘into a fool’s 
paradise’’ (II, iv, 176) is recalled in Mistress Glister’s warning to 
Maria, ‘‘If ’a brings thee to a fool’s paradise, ’a will forsake thee’’ 
(I, i, p. 12). Romeo’s protest to Benvolio that his lady (here Rosa- 
line) will not ‘‘ope her lap to saint-seducing gold’’ (I, i, 220) is 
perhaps echoed in Gerardine’s protestations of Maria’s virtues 
against Gudgeon’s cynical pun involving money and women, ‘‘ But 
angels make them admirable devils’’ (I, ii, p. 20). Friar Laurence’s 
warnings ‘‘ Wisely and slow; they stumble that run fast’’ (II, iii, 
94) and 5 


Therefore love moderately; long love doth so: ; 
‘ 
n 


rr eee 


C3 = tA 


Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow (II, vi, 14-15) 


suggest Lipsalve’s advice to Maria in Middleton’s comic baleony 
scene: “‘Joy not too much; extremes are perilous’’ (III, ii, p. 53). d 
The exclamation of Juliet’s nurse, 


There’s no trust 
No faith, no honesty in men (III, ii, 85-6), ; 


8I, i. The Works of Thomas Middleton, ed. A. H. Bullen (Boston, 1885-6), > 
II, 12. Page references for Middleton are to Bullen’s edition throughout. Line 7. 
numbers for Shakespeare are those in the Oxford edition. 
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apparently a favorite passage for parody,‘ is echoed in Maria’s ‘‘I 
say and swear in men there is no trust’’ (V, ii, p. 99). 

Although Romeo and Juliet is the principal play imitated in The 
Family of Love, there are, as Jung notes, borrowings from other 
plays by Shakespeare. Particularly striking is the pilfering from 
I Henry IV (II, iv, 299-313) where Falstaff knew the true prince 
by instinct.® Similarly Mistress Purge, after trying other explana- 
tions for having given her wedding ring to her husband in the dark 
at the ‘‘family of love,’’ uses instinct as her final expedient: ‘‘I 
knew him then to be my husband e’en by very instinet’’ (V, iii, p. 
113). Although he recognizes this theft from Falstaff,® Jung does 
not recognize another debt to Falstaff earlier in Middleton’s play. 
As Falstaff justifies his purse-stealing with ‘‘Why, Hal, ’tis my 
vocation, Hal; ’tis no sin for a man to labor in his vocation’’ (I, 
ii, 116-17), so Lipsalve justifies his lechery, ‘‘ "Tis my vocation, boy. 
We must never be weary of well-doing: love’s as proper to a cour- 
tier as preciseness to a puritan.’” 

Jung quotes, for another purpose, part of Maria’s 

O, that this flesh 


Could, like swift-moving thoughts, transfer itself 
From place to place, unseen and undissolved (I, ii, p. 17), 


but does not recognize that it is also a reminiscence of Hamlet’s 
famous soliloquy. Besides the clear echo of ‘*O! that this . . . flesh,’’ 
Shakespeare’s resolve is, I believe, phonetically recalled in wndis- 
solved. Later in the same soliloquy (ll. 150-51) Hamlet says, ‘‘A 
beast, that wants discourse of reason, Would have mourn’d longer.’’ 
This is probably in Middleton’s memory when he writes: 


4It is parodied in Ram Alley (1611) and Fletcher’s The Wild Goose Chase 
(1621). See The Shakspere Allusion-Book (Re-issued with a Preface by Sir 
Edmund Chambers, Oxford University Press, 1932), 1, 223 and 283. 

5This too seems to have been a favorite scene for allusion or parody. See 
The Shakspere Allusion-Book, 1, 203 and 479 for echoes in Fletcher’s Love’s 
Pilgrimage (1, ii) and Shirley’s The Sisters (V, ii). R. P. Cowl (‘‘ Echoes of 
‘Henry the Fourth’ in Elizabethan Drama,’’ TLS, October 22, 1925, p. 697) 
notes that it is also echoed in Massinger’s Maid of Honour (1, i). 

6Jung takes it from the editions of Middleton by Bullen and Dyce. So also 
does The Shakspere Allusion-Book (1, 141-2), which takes no account of 
Jung’s work, and in which this is one of only two borrowings from Shake- 
speare recognized in The Family of Love. 

7III, ii, p. 52. Falstaff is mimicking the puritans, of course, and Middleton’s 
play is a satire of a puritan sect. This speech by Falstaff is parodied also in 
The Antiquary (III, i), as Cowl, op. cit., has noted. There Bravo, the hired 
murderer, when upbraided by Lucretia, justifies himself: ‘‘ ’Tis my vocation. 
-.. I have no other means nor way of living.’’ 
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Gli. What else, sir? I have reason. ; 8 
Dry. I know it well, I take you for no beast (V, iii, p. 105). 


’ 


The indebtedness of Middleton to Shakespeare — ‘‘to whom,’ 
says Ward,® ‘‘Middleton’s debts are innumerable’’ — has long been 
recognized, but a study of The Family of Love indicates that the 
full extent of it has not. 


Louisiana State University W. J. OLIVE 


GARRICK’S VERSES TO THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM 


In the fall of 1765 the London newspapers printed a set of verses 
by David Garrick, called Advice to the Marquis of Rockingham, 
upon a Late Occasion. By an Old Courtier. The background of 
these verses is a forgotten but laudable incident in Garrick’s life, 
for it reveals the generosity of which he was capable and emphasizes 
his loyalty to the Drury Lane Company. The verses, which have not 
appeared in print since 1785, express his gratitude to the Marquis 
of Rockingham for obtaining the royal pardon necessary for sav- 
ing the life of an obscure and destitute young man. 


Among the established actors of the Drury Lane Company when 
Garrick made his first appearance on the London stage was the 
comedian, Robert Turbott. His name, variously spelled, is frequent- 
ly found in the playbills until 1746, Genest recording under Feb- 
ruary 26 of that year: ‘‘Died Mr. Robert Turbutt of D. L. and 
Master of the Swan Tavern in Smithfield.’’' As late as 1772, Gar- 
rick in a letter to his friend, Charles Pratt, Lord Camden, relates 
an anecdote about Robert Turbot, ‘‘well known at the theatre.’” 


About his son, Benjamin Robert Turbott, the ‘‘ Historical Chron- 
icle’’ of the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 1765, preserves the 
one wretched fact by which his existence is known: 


Friday 5. The report was made to his majesty of the prisoners under sentence 
of death in Newgaie when Benj. Robert Turbot, a young man, son to the Come- 
dian of that name, for stealing a silver cup from a public house . . . [was] 
ordered for execution. Turbot has since been respited.3 


The notice proves by how narrow a margin Turbott escaped hang- 


8A. W. Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature (London, 1899), 
ul, 504. Cf. also ‘‘B. N.’’ (Brinsley Nicholson): ‘‘None ean doubt that Mid- 
dleton was influenced by Shakspere’’ (The Shakspere Allusion-Book, 1, 392). 

1John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage . . . (1832), 1v, 180. 

*The Private Correspondence of David Garrick (1831), 1, 485. 

3Cf. the London Chronicle, Oct. 17-19, 1765. 
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ing, as it includes the names of two other prisoners sentenced for 
similar crimes and not respited. 


’ Letters dated from Newgate bring before us the forlorn Turbott, 
1 desperately appealing to Garrick for help. On Friday night, Octo- 
ber 7, 1765,* one Robert Bristow, writing from the prison, informed 

Garrick that Turbott was to be hanged the following Wednesday. 4 


‘“‘T hope,’’ concluded the writer, ‘‘if not too late, your goodness will 
interest itself in behalf of the life of that unfortunate youth, as a 
petition signed by a nobleman only can save him.’’® On the same 
night from Newgate Cells Turbott himself wrote Garrick a pitiful 
5 letter to thank him for his humane although unavailing efforts to 
prevent the issuing of the death warrant. He was reconciled to the 


' sentence and asked that Garrick continue to befriend his wife, over- 

" whelmed by grief and poverty.® 

5 Fortunately for Turbott, recent political events made it possible 

t for Garrick to use his influence in obtaining the pardon which, 

S however perfunctory the process, could be granted by the king A 

‘ alone. During the preceding summer, Charles Watson-Wentworth, 
the second Marquis of Rockingham, had become prime minister, and 

. the Rockingham Administration included a number of Garrick’s 


friends. Edmund Burke was Rockingham’s private secretary; 
Charles Townshend was paymaster of the forces; Charles Pratt was 
created Lord Camden; William Fitzherbert was appointed to the 
1 Commission for Trade and Commerce.’ 

As it is implied in the second stanza of Garrick’s verses, given 
below, Fitzherbert petitioned the Marquis of Rockingham to pre- 


S 

2 sent Turbott for royal clemency. The St. James’s Chronicle for 
October 8, 1765, notes his success: ‘‘Last night a Respite was sent 

‘ for Benjamin Robert Turbot, convicted last Sessions of stealing a 


Silver Cup from the Sun Ale house in Covent-Garden.’’ Dr. John 

Brown, the dramatist, wrote to Garrick on October 27: ‘‘I think 

e you acted a truly humane and charitable part in getting a reprieve 

1 | for poor Turbott; and I am glad to hear that Lord R. is so con- 
siderable a man.’’® 


| 4This date, given in the Private Correspondence, as well as that in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, is inaccurate; the Friday in question fell on October 4. 
'y 5Private Correspondence, 1, 202. ' 
P *Ibid., pp. 202-208. 
)e 7For the Rockingham Administration, see D.N.B. article on Charles Watson- 
Wentworth. The facts regarding Fitzherbert, a man noted for his affability 
and wit, are summarized in Boswell, Life, ed. Hill-Powell, 111, 497. 

‘Private Correspondence, 1, 205, 
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Shortly after the formation of the Rockingham Ministry, Burke 
had urged Garrick to use his aptitude for occasional verse in cele- 
brating the triumph of his friends; ‘‘ You little Horace, you Lepi- 
dissime Homuncio, when will you call to see your ‘ Maecenas atavis,’ 
and praise this administration of Cavendishes and Rockinghams in 
ode, and abuse their enemies in epigram?’’? Garrick now heeded 
Burke’s admonition, and immediately after the respite was granted 
he wrote and had printed in the newspapers six highly character- 
istic stanzas, here quoted from Lloyd’s Evening Post for November 
1-4, 1765: 


Advice to the Marquis of ROCKINGHAM, upon a late occasion. 
By an OLD COURTIER 


I. 


WELL may they, Wentworth, call thee young, 
What hear, and feel! sift Right from Wrong, 
And to a wretch be kind! 
Old Statesmen would reverse your plan, 
Sink in the Minister, the Man, 
And be both deaf and blind! 


Il. 


If thus, my Lord, your heart o’erflows, 
Know you, how many mighty foes 
Such weakness will create you? 
Regard not what Fitzherbert says, 
For, tho’ you gain each good man’s praise, 
We older folks shall hate you. 


III. 


You should have sent, the other day, 

G —— — — — k, the Player, with frowns away, 
Your smiles but made him bolder; 

Why would you hear his strange appeal, 

Which dar’d to make a Statesman feel? 
I would that you were older! 


IV. 
You should be proud, and seem displeas ’d, 
Or you for ever will be teaz’d, 
Your house with beggars haunted : 
What, ev’ry Suitor kindly us’d? 
If wrong, their Folly is excus’d, 
If right, their Suit is granted! 
7; 
From pressing crowds of great and small, 
To free yourself, give hopes to all, 
And fail nineteen in twenty: 
What, wound my honour, break my word? 


You’re young again. - - - You may, my Lord, 
Have precedents in plenty! P 


9Tbid., 1, 189-190. 
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VI. 
Indeed, young Statesman, ’twill not do, ——— 
Some other Ways and Means pursue, 
More fitted to your station! 
What from your boyish freaks can spring? 
Mere toys! —— — The favour of your King, 
And love of all the nation. 

The popularity accorded the Advice to the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham was sufficient to repay Garrick for the trouble he had taken 
in obtaining the reprieve for Turbott. The stanzas appeared not 
only in Lloyd’s Evening Post but in St. James’s Chronicle for Oc- 
tober 26, 1765, and in the Annual Register for 1765. After Garrick’s 
death they were printed in the second volume of The New Found- 
ling Hospital for Wit, 1784, and, finally, in Kearsley’s The Poetical 


Works of David Garrick, 1785. 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio Mary E. Knapp 


EMPSON’S AND RANSOM’S MUTILATIONS OF TEXTS 


‘‘Muddled’’ thinking and ‘‘shuffling,’’ temporizing statement 
characterize the celebrated passage in ‘‘Tintern Abbey’’ (‘‘For I 
have learned To look on nature. . .’’— ll. 86-102), charged Wil- 
liam Empson in 1930.* In 1941 the cudgels were taken from Emp- 
son’s hand and applied anew by John Crowe Ransom.? Wordsworth 
was then accused of ‘‘fumbling ambiguities . . . due to logical inept- 
ness,’” and to prove the accusation, Empson’s entire arraignment 
was quoted, then clinched by Ransom’s succinct approval: ‘‘I think 
this comment is lucid and just.’’* 

Empson’s assault is by now well known among scholars as a mis- 
chievous sophistry. But what is not known, or has not been pointed 
out is that the text of Wordsworth as quoted by Empson bristles 
with errors of the most rudimentary kind. Since Ransom innocently 
and faithfully reproduces these errors,‘ and since Empson, in the 
revised edition of his book which appeared in 1947, says that among 
his revisions he has included ‘‘a lot of small proof corrections’”® 
and that ‘‘I would not want to reprint silently [sic] anything I 


1Seven Types of Ambiguity (London, 1930), pp. 191ff. 

2The New Criticism ((New Directions), 1941), pp. 115ff. 

8Ibid., p. 119. 

4Ibid., pp. 115ff. If the New Critics do not play fair with the traditional 
poets, they appear at least to be faithful to each other! 

5Empson, rev. ed., 1947, p. vii. 
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now think false’’;* since nevertheless the errors in Wordsworth’s 
text are reprinted entire in Empson’s 1947 edition, and since the 
New Criticism, despite occasional scholarly sallies,’ appears to be 
in a very flourishing state and may thus require a third edition of 
Empson,® it seems proper to list the Empsonian variants from 
Wordsworth’s text, and to glance at similar blunders in well known 
poems by Shelley and Keats. 

Wordsworth is guilty of bad grammar as well as muddle-headed- 
ness, argues Empson. But he himself is guilty of capricious punctu- 
ation and spelling and of actual alteration of words, as follows: 


Corrigenda :® 


1.88: For learnt read learned 

1.90: For youth, read youth; 

1.92: For Not read Nor 

For but read though 

1.98: For ocean, read ocean 

1.99: For man, read man: 
These errors might seem hardly worth listing did they not accom- 
pany an attack on Wordsworth’s grammar, and were they not 
matched and exceeded by Empson’s treatment of other texts. I have 
not thought it worthwhile to proofread his book for him, but have 
simply turned to his quotations from Shelley’s ‘‘To a Skylark’’ and 
Keats’s ‘‘Ode on Melancholy,’’ which he repeatedly refers to as 
“Ode to Melancholy.’’!® 

From ‘‘To a Skylark’’ Empson quotes three stanzas (ll. 16-30) ,” 
and even in these short, simple lines makes four errors :'* 

1.20: For delight — read delight, 

1.22: For sphere read sphere, 

1.24: For clear, read clear 

1.25: For see, read see — 





6] bid. 

7See esp. Douglas Bush, ‘‘The New Criticism: Some Old-Fashioned Quer- 
ies,’” PMLA, Supplement, March 1949, 13-22; also E. E. Stoll, ‘Symbolism in 
Coleridge,’’ PMLA, March 1948, 214-33, and R. H. Fogle, ‘‘Romantie Bards 
and Metaphysical Reviewers,’’ ELH, Sept. 1945, 221-50. 

’The signs of flourishing are many, but witness in particular ‘‘A Glossary 
of the New Criticism’’ in Poetry, Dec. 1948, Jan. and Feb. 1949. 

*Based on collation with the Oxford editions by E. de Selincourt and Thomas 
Hutchinson, which agree perfectly and record no variant readings. 

100n pp. viii, 205, 214, for example. 

11Empson, rev. ed., p. 156. 

12For collation I have used the Oxford Standard Edition ed. by Thomas 
Hutchinson. No variant readings are recorded. 
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There are two errors in the five lines quoted from Hellas,'* but it is 
Keats’s ‘‘Ode on Melancholy’’ that shows Empson’s possibilities to 
the fullest. In the three stanzas (30ll.) of that poem he makes 
twenty-two errors, seven in the first stanza, four in the second, and 
eleven in the third !** 


1.1: For No, no: read No, no, 

1.2: For wine: read wine; 

1.3: For kissed read kiss’d 

1.5: For yewberries read yew-berries 

1.6: For bettle read beetle 

1.10: For dull read drown 

1.12: For Heaven read heaven 

1.16: For sand wave read sand-wave 

1.18: For shows read shows, 

1.19: For Imprison read Emprison 

1.21: For Beauty, read Beauty — 

1.22: For lips, read lips 

1.23: For adieu, read adieu ; 

1.24: For sips; read sips: 

1.25: For Aye read Ay 

For Temple read temple 

1.26: For Veiled read Veil’d 

For hath read has 

1.28: For joy’s read Joy’s 

1.29: For might read might, 

Doubtless the New Crities would regard such corrigenda as the 
province of pedantry, but even they must admit that meanings — 
and therefore ambiguities, ambivalences, ironies, their cardinal val- 
ues — are distorted when learnt, Not, and but are substituted for 
learned, Nor, and though in ‘‘Tintern Abbey,’’ when a mistress’s 
soft hand is imprisoned rather than emprisoned, when the speed of 
reading is wrenched from the author’s intention (ep. a conductor 
violating the tempo directions in a score of Beethoven), when an 
‘“Ode on |the experience of] Melancholy’’ becomes an ‘‘Ode to 
[the goddess of | Melancholy,’’ when has becomes hath, and when 
the melancholy soul, seeking release in Lethe, is said to be dulled 
rather than drowned. 





13Empson, rev. ed., p. 159. 
14See The Oxford editions by H. W. Garrod and H. B. Forman. 
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It is perhaps needless to add that aesthetic judgments predicated 
on such careless attention to the poet’s text can hardly command 
respect, however provocative, witty, and psychologically ‘‘up-to- 
date’’ these judgments may occasionally be. 


Stanford University NEWELL F. Forp 


PHILOSOPHIC WORDS 


Mr. W. R. Keast’s review of my Philosophic Words (PQ, xxvin, 
393-395) begins with an accurate summary of my work, and with 
certain complimentary appraisals, for which I am grateful, as I am 
for the high degree of sobriety and care with which he has con- 
ducted the whole scrutiny. The main argument of the review, how- 
ever, pointing strongly in one direction, the quantitative, and rais- 
ing questions about the methodology (and even the possibility) of 
stylistic analysis, is a negative upon which I beg the privilege of 
commenting. 

To take first a relatively trivial yet significant instance: Mr. 
Keast finds it a ‘‘striking fact’’ that, while according to my esti- 
mate Johnson’s Dictionary contains more than 3,000 words of ‘‘gen- 
eral philosophic import,’’ my list of Johnson’s philosophic Rambler 
words in Appendix A contains only 380 words. ‘‘Clearly,’’ says 
Mr. Keast, ‘‘Johnson, in domesticating the scientifie vocabulary, 
has made a very rigorous selection from the resources of diction 
which his reading for the Dictionary put before him, rejecting 
seven philosophic words for every one that he used in the Rambler.” 
Since I am taken to task for not offering any ‘‘explanation’’ of this 
fact, I here offer the following observations: Johnson’s Dictionary 
(as Mr. Keast too observes) is thought to contain about 40,000 
words. The vocabulary of Shakespeare, by far the largest of any 
English writer, has been estimated to be about 20,000; the vocabu- 
lary of Milton’s poems, only about 8,000; that of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, about 6,568.1 I should be greatly surprised 
if the whole vocabulary of Johnson’s Rambler? (hardly a variegated 
document) is much beyond the 5,000 which would mean that he 
used one and rejected seven of all the words in the Dictionary. It 
seems to me quite likely that it is even smaller than this. 


1Cf. Otto Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English Language (New 
York, 1923), pp. 214-217. 

2A work apparently about two and a half times as long as Milton’s poems, 
but on the other hand less than half as long as the Bible. 
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Mr. Keast’s general objection is that I have made too much of 
the philosophic words. As I myself have been at some pains to state 
just how far, quantitatively, my argument goes, he is forced to deny 
that in two important places — one at each boundary of my argu- 
ment — I mean what I say. I. In my Preface I estimate no more 
than ‘‘three or four strikingly philosophic words, on the average, 
to a Rambler, when all Ramblers, even the least philosophic, are 
ecounted,’’ and I say (of course) that the philosophic element is 
‘*not the one pole or essential point of Johnson’s thinking,’’ though 
it is ‘‘a very important one,’’ the ‘‘focus’’ of my study. (Inci- 
dentally, I say too that ‘‘nothing less than a concordance could do 
justice to the moral and psychological vocabulary of Johnson’s 
Rambler.’’) But Mr. Keast believes that as a matter of fact my 
study tries to show much more, that it exaggerates the philosophic 
words into some kind of ‘‘fundamental importance.’’ II. In a note 
introducing my Appendix A (p. 123), I say that this Appendix 
is a ‘‘complete guide to . . . the markedly philosophic loci in the 
Rambler.’’ But Mr. Keast wishes to have it that the Appendix 
includes ‘‘all the relevant’’ uses of ‘‘philosophic’’ words. Relevant, 
however, was just the word that I avoided here, as fundamental 
was a word that I avoided in the Preface. Nor does the actual de- 
velopment of my argument (except in so far as emphasis is neces- 
sarily exclusive) belie my caveats. That is, I expound the philo- 
sophie element in Johnson’s style as something quantitatively far 
less important than the literally moral and psychological, and even 
qualitatively less important, but important nevertheless and, what 
is more, so subtly pervasive in Johnson’s system of abstract expres- 
sion as to defy complete statistical capture. My Appendix A is a 
guide to the markedly philosophic words and images in the Ram- 
bler, and not a complete list of all words and instances of words in 
broader senses relevant to my argument*—a fact which may be 
seen concretely in Section 2 of Chapter V, ‘‘Philosophie Diction 
Extended,’’ where a good many words are presented which are not 
to be found in the Appendix. In my analysis of style, I conceive 
that more than one pole of meaning may be important, and further- 
more that a meaning of relative infrequency in its most pronounced 


*The . . . extensibility of philosophic meaning . . . precludes the aim of 
completeness in this index. Many marginal words have been admitted only in 
a selection of better examples. Certain other abstract terms which might be 
claimed for the philosophic vocabulary in its fullest extension . . . have been 
altogether omitted’’ (p. 123). 
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forms may yet be polar to (and a clue to) a more pervasive metaphor- 
ic coloration upon more obvious and literal meanings. The number 
of Rambler words and instances of words involved in even this 
broadest sense of the philosophic is still no doubt far less than the 
number of literal moral, psychological, and social words. Yet it will 
be time enough to say that the philosophic element in the Rambler 
is unimportant, or relatively unimportant, when someone has shown 
this by a similar study of some other imaginative element in John- 
son’s diction. In any event, much may depend on whether one con- 
ceives words or instances as the critical measure. If Johnson’s 
Rambler vocabulary be even as high as the 5,000 which I mention 
above (a thing by no means sure) and if the philosophic strain in 
his vocabulary be limited severely to the 380 words of my Appen- 
dix (a necessity by no means apparent), we arrive still at a pro- 
portion of about one philosophic word in thirteen of the Rambler 
vocabulary. 

At one point in my account of philosophic words (p. 84) I speak 
of ‘‘the system of ideas’’ attached to them. Mr. Keast believes that 
the ‘‘system’’ is no system at all, only ‘‘a loose collection of topics 
and commonplaces.’’ And of course a study of style may have to 
get along with just that. (Neither in morals nor in psychology, for 
that matter, is Johnson noted as a systematic thinker.) But I be- 
lieve the case against the ‘‘system’’ and its relation to Johnson’s 
thought is not quite what Mr. Keast makes it. Chapter III of my 
book contains an extended account of the philosophic words as parts 
of philosophic metaphors and analogies. This chapter dwells upon 
the appropriateness of medical and physiological images to John- 
son’s moral melancholy, and the appropriateness of chemical, op- 
tical, gravitational, and other mechanical images to his bent for 
social and psychological analysis. Chapter IV (pp. 79-81) assembles 
some of the main philosophical ideas in groups related to various 
philosophical classics and sources of the Dictionary. And Section 
1 of Chapter V discusses the role of philosophic words in Johnson’s 
style at the most synthetic level — along the four lines of Lockean 
epistemology,‘ of abstraction, of regularity, and of introspection. 
Mr. Keast has an opposite objection to this part — not that it is 


se 


4In the light of the mechanical philosophy and in the light of their Rambler 
contexts the words counteract, efficient (n), operate, property, chosen by Mr. 
Keast from my Appendix as having ‘‘no peculiar attachment to scientific writ- 
ing,’’ surely do have such an attachment. 
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too little systematized, but that it is ‘‘too simplified to be of use in 
historical argument.’’ But the simplicity, abstraction, and ‘‘fru- 
gality’’ of the system of natural philosophy under consideration 
were of course something from which I could not escape, and they 
are in fact highly relevant to the features of Johnson’s expression 
which I describe. 

This part of my argument, says Mr. Keast furthermore, is ‘‘over- 
simple and contrary to the evidence’’ because, while conceding that 
Johnson’s stylistic participation in the regularizing spirit of the 
age was contrary to his prevailing concern for the freedom and 
diversity of human life, I illustrate the latter point by only one quo- 
tation, from Falkland’s Islands (omitting many from Ramblers, 
Adventurers, Rasselas, and other sources), and I attribute John- 
son’s prevailing concern (‘‘merely,’’ says Mr. Keast) to ‘‘tem- 
perament and religious conviction.’’ To this contention (if I have 
read it correctly) the answer has to be threefold: 1. In admitting 
that Johnson’s ‘‘temperament and religious conviction’’ ran con- 
trary to a certain element in his style, I thought I had made a suffi- 
ciently serious concession. Both ‘‘temperament’’ and ‘‘religious 
conviction,’’ especially when referred to Johnson, seem to me to be 
strong terms. 2. Johnson’s resistance to the regularizing spirit of 
the age, on whatever grounds, is a fairly obvious fact that needs 
illustration at a certain point in the economy of my argument, but 
scarcely extra-illustration or proof. 3. In any event, my analysis 
of the stylistic texture of Johnson’s prose has preferred that tex- 
ture itself (the concrete aesthetic fact) to Johnson’s theoretical 
statements either moral or aesthetic. 

What then are the concrete results of Mr. Keast’s critical meth- 
od? That he is compelled to say that — although ‘‘the philosophic 
words undoubtedly add a novelty, freshness, and distinction to the 
style’’ —‘‘all the ‘philosophic’ words could be taken out without 
altering the style in any fundamental respect.”’ 


Whatever hope the dreams of speculation may suggest of observing the pro- 
portion between nutriment and labour, and keeping the body in a healthy state 
of supplies exactly equal to its waste, we know that, in effect, the vital powers 
unexcited by motion, grow gradually languid; that as their vigour fails, ob- 
structions are generated; and that from obstructions proceed most of those 
pains which wear us away slowly with periodical tortures. 


Those petty qualities, which ... are every moment exerting their influence 
upon us, and make the draught of life sweet or bitter by imperceptible instil- 
lations . ... operate unseen and unregarded, as change of air makes us sick 
or healthy, though we breathe it without attention, and only know the particles 
that impregnate it by their salutary or malignant effects. 
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Doubtless there is a sense in which these two passages (quoted, 
among many like them, in Chapter III of my book) could be re- 
duced to Basic English without losing anything ‘‘fundamentally’’ 
Johnsonian. They might be eliminated from Ramblers 85 and 72, 
where they occur, and one could still recognize the essays as John- 
son’s. (Ex pede Herculem.) My thesis, however, remains that the 
italicized words (all to be found in my Appendix A) are in a very 
special, philosophic way Johnsonian, and furthermore that there 
are other words in these passages, e.g. languid, obstruction, malig- 
nant (cf. my section ‘‘Philosophie Diction Extended,’’ pp. 104, 
105, 109), and perhaps the words in such a phrase as exerting... 
influence (ef. pp. 97-98, on Lockean images) which in a less pro- 
nounced, but significant, degree show the same philosophic quality. 
In the year 1782, one of Johnson’s early parodists, supplying his 
own italics, published the passage which I quote on p. 67 of my 
book. 


Some narcotic seems to have refrigerated the red liquor which circulates in 
the Doctor’s veins, and to have hebetated and obtunded his powers of excogita- 
tion. ... Perhaps his admirers may answer, that my remark is but the ramifi- 
cation of envy, the intumescence of ill nature, the exacerbation of ‘‘ gloomy 
malignity.’’ 


Mr. Keast, if I understand him, would have been in the position of 


having to say either that he did not recognize this as a parody of 
Johnson, or that he could not see why certain words were italicized. 


Yale University - W. K. Wimsatt, JR 
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The Works of Edmund Spenser. A Variorum Edition. The Prose Works. Rudolf 
Gottfried, Special Editor. The Johns Hopkins Press. 1949. Pp. xvi + 570. 
In The Prose Works Rudolf Gottfried completes ‘‘The Johns Hopkins 
Spenser’’ with full fidelity to the aims of the great Spenserians who launched 
the first of its nine volumes in 1932: meticulous texts, wide and impartial 
reflection of the commentary of earlier editors and of scholars and critics of 
Spenser everywhere, and magnificent typography and book-making. If the 
result is not a volume to give pure joy to the layman or even to Elizabethan 
students who are not veteran Spenserians, the blame should fall less on the 
editor than on his material and the irresistible logic of its presentation. Only 
by violating chronology could the volume open otherwise than with Spenser’s 
contribution to Two Other very commendable Letters while his share in Three 
Proper, and wittie familiar Letters follows next in order of composition if 
not of publication. Gabriel Harvey’s part in those two cryptic brochures is put 
by itself in Appendix I, where, in strict logic, it belongs as a part of the 
voluminous apparatus that is indispensable to show how much light has been 
thrown by the Letters on Spenser’s relations with Harvey, Drant, Dyer, Sidney, 
and even Leicester and the Queen herself, and why in the light of twentieth- 
century scholarship that light has come to seem more and more like a will-o’- 
the-wisp. To do justice to the biographical importance of the Letters, to their 
relation to the pamphlets by several hands about the earthquake of 6 April 
1580, to their publication and reception, and to their bearing upon Spenser’s 
metrical education, Appendix I has to stretch to forty-six pages, or ten more 
than are allotted to all the appendices on The View of the Present State of 
Ireland. The technical scholar with his literary bearings well in mind will re- 
joice in every deliberate step along the banks of the circling stream of dis- 
cussion of Spenser’s intrigue with classical prosody — from the ‘‘contempt’’ 
of Todd and Hallam, Child, Church, Schelling, and de Selincourt to the recog- 
nition of some ‘‘ true classical spirit’’ in the temper of the debate by Gregory 
Smith, and by Theodore Spencer of some crucially emancipative value in it 
for poets who had been too helplessly enslaved by the long iambic line to 
think about rhythms at all. The ordinary reader, unfamiliar with the land- 
marks in Spenser’s life and in the history of Elizabethan prosody, will look 
in vain for any general orientation in the debate about rhyme and quantity 
in the Renaissance (such as he might find in A. M. Clark’s Literary Modes) 
though he may learn that some help can be had in the context of the excerpt 
from Gregory Smith which ends the file of critical opinions on the subject. 
Aesthetic and ethical judgments for the benefit of laymen are perhaps no 
part of the proper task of a variorum editor. Such readers should perhaps be 
permitted to invent the appropriate irony for contemplating critical incon- 
sistencies even where opinions get entangled in facts. Lay admirers of Spenser 
will naturally sympathize with Tom Nashe’s conviction that ‘‘Spencer was 
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no way privie to the committing of’’ his correspondence with Harvey ‘‘to 
print.’’ They will take at its apparent face value the editor’s remark that on 
the strength of Nashe’s assertions and of internal evidence authorities like 
H. S. V. Jones and A. C. Judson have ‘‘usually assumed that Harvey, rather 
than Spenser, was responsible for the publication of the letters.’’ But can 
ordinary readers be blamed if they are disappointed and perhaps a little re- 
sentful when, on the same page and at the very end of the strictly chronologi- 
eal procession of critical remarks about the letters, they find Leicester Brad- 
ner’s assumption that ‘‘Spenser and Harvey, who corresponded frequently 
. . . began to concoct a publicity scheme to build up a demand for their re- 
spective works.’’? Or when, turning the page, they find in the appendix on the 
identity of E. K. that Raymond Jenkins is quoted as regarding the Spenser- 
Harvey correspondence as simply a trick whereby both participants alike tried 
‘*to publicize themselves and make game of their readers by mystifying hoaxes 
and pseudonymns’’? It is to be hoped that the lay reader will perceive that 
— regardless of E. K.’s identity —the mystification in the Spenser-Harvey 
correspondence is hardly on the same level with that in the glosses to The 
Shepheardes Calendar. The editor helps him to that conclusion by ending the 
short appendix on the present status of the controversy about the identity of 
the man who wrote the glosses to the Calendar with a suggestion that the 
available evidence against those who think that he was Spenser himself writing 
pseudonymously (and not quite ingenuously) is quite sufficient to outweigh 
all their confident ‘‘proofs’’ of his guilt. 

A major problem for the editor of Spenser’s prose is his text in both the 
correspondence with Harvey and A View of the Present State of Ireland. In 
both cases a most thorough job has been done. For the Letters, beside collat- 
ing all six of the known copies of the early quartos, Gottfried has checked his 
text against all the variant readings to be found in print all the way from 
Fraunce’s Arcadian Rhetorike to the Smith-de Selincourt edition of Spenser’s 
Poetical Works. For the View all fifteen of the known MSS have been care- 
fully compared and completely interrelated in an elaborate appendix. Ample 
justification is given for making the Huntington Library Ellesmere MS 7041 
the basis of the text of the present edition and for bracketing that manuscript 
with the Gonville and Caius College MS 188.221 and yet preferring it both to 
its closest relative and to the Bodleian MS Rawlinson B 478. It was on the 
latter that, ‘‘after long hesitation,’?’ W. L. Renwick based his text in 1934, 
confessing that he was moved by ‘‘sheer bibliographical sentiment’’ because 
it bore an inscription marking it as having been the very document that was 
entered on the Stationers’ Register in 1598 ‘‘for mathew Lownes to be prynted 
when he do bringe other attorytie.’’ The present text, though strictly based 
on Ellesmere 7041, is elaborately foot-noted to show every variant reading of 
the slightest significance in the Gonville and Caius MS and in Rawlinson B 478. 
In addition, the notes take very extensive though somewhat arbitrary account 
of the twelve MSS of lesser authority and faithfully report all significant 
differences between the present text and that of Sir James Ware’s first printed 
edition of the View in his Historie of Ireland (Dublin, 1633). Though Ware’s 
text rests on inferior manuscripts and suffers from his softening and omis- 
sion of passages ‘‘which might be offensive to Irish and Anglo-Irish feelings’’ 
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and are numerous enough to fill three pages in an appendix to the present edi- 
tion, it is ranked in authority with the Gonville and Caius MS and with MS 
Rawlinson B 478. 

Comparison of Ware’s variants from Ellesmere MS 7041 (i. e. from the pres- 
ent text) with the readings of the three MSS in the British Museum seems to 
bring him into closer line with the total authority of those three inferior MSS 
than might be expected from their origins and supports his authority as a 
representative of Independent textual tradition. Thus at line 1538 in the View, 
where they is repeated with no intervening word in Gottfried’s text, Ware 
makes sense of the passage by inserting thinke not altogether plausibly be- 
tween the two pronouns and in doing so has the support of all three of the 
MSS. in the British Museum. Not improbably the repeated they is simply a 
dittography (one of many that annoy the reader in the present edition), and 
thinke was independently inserted by several scribes to avoid nonsense. The 
same explanation is possible for the unanimous preference of the three MSS. 
in the B. M. for the reading and tore her hair at line 1941 rather than the 
and torne hair of our text. In many cases, however, Ware obviously printed a 
conjectural reading, as is plainly what he did in filling the gap at line 1844 
in our text with the word draw. The three B. M. MSS. all read boile or boyle 
here, and the reader is glad to have both readings (though the latter is not 
given in Gottfried’s notes) to let him know explicitly just what the kernes 
were accustomed to do with their cattle in order to tap their blood for food 
without killing them. In at least one instance Ware arbitrarily changed a criti- 
cal reading to correspond with his theory of Spenser’s meaning. The notes on 
his change of Africanes in line 1588 to Gaules indicate that none of the three 
most authoritative MSS support him, and comparison with the three in the B. 
M. shows that they all read Africans, Affricanes, or Affricans. In the back- 
ground is a change by Spenser in the weighting of his entire plan and the 
omission of a part of his historical account of the settlements of Ireland. In 
Appendix III the evidence on the point is brought together and related to the 
excellent treatment of Spenser’s handling of Irish history in the Commentary 
on the text of the View. 

The Commentary as a whole is a magnificent piece of work. The worst criti- 
cism that can be levelled at it is the charge that Gottfried has been too gener- 
ous with space to writers whose findings he has superceded. His foundations 
were laid in his edition of Edmund Campion’s Historie of Ireland (1940), 
where he followed up Frank F. Covington’s proof of Spenser’s indebtedness 
to Campion and unravelled the mystery of Holinshed’s part in a major mis- 
take by Spenser in misdating and misattributing two important letters in 
Anglo-Irish relations in the fifteenth century. The Commentary on the View 
has many such instances of brilliant and thorough scrutiny of Spenser’s 
sources, and the results are often interpreted so as to enhance the value of his 
belief that Ireland’s ruler should master its history, understand and as far as 
possible honor its laws and customs, and give it a strong government tempered 
by strictly responsible and efficient administration. The work on Spenser’s 
sources is particularly good in relation to his rather ‘modern’ idea of all great 
races as having emerged from melting-pots, and of all colonized countries as 
being entitled to as much religious and cultural tolerance from their con- 
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querors as can be compatible with efficient control. Rather narrow parallels 
such as have in the not distant past been drawn between Spenser’s political 
principles and, for example, Machiavelli’s are shown by apt comparison with 
the writings of men like Bodin to have had a broader base and at the same 
time to have been empirical and truly personal with Spenser himself. Misunder- 
standings of English and Irish history by Spenser and his contemporaries are 
traced — like the notion that William the Conqueror was the founder of the 
Common Law — back through Holinshed and Camden, who modified it on the 
authority of Gervasius Tilburiensis, to Polydore Virgil. Spenser’s mistake is 
contrasted with Sir John Davies’ much more nearly correct statement (Dis- 
coverie, pp. 127-8) that ‘‘our Norman Conqueror . . . governed Al, both Eng- 
lish and Normans, by one and the same law; which was the ancient and com- 
mon law of England, long before the Conquest.’’ It may be worth while to 
add, in the light of Peter English’s even more unnecessary acknowledgement 
in his reply to Salmasius’ Defensio Regia, half a century later, that ‘‘ under 
the reign of the Conquerour himself, Regall Government in England, was of 
a most absolute and arbitrary power,’’! that Spenser’s mistake was venial, and 
that it was made in a better justified application of the lessons of history to 
contemporary affairs than that by the Scotch republican. The most brilliant 
of Gottfried’s solutions of the problems set by Spenser’s vaguer references 
to his sources is perhaps to that put into Eudoxias’ mouth at lines 1559-68 
in the View, where a garment like the Irish mantle is said to have been men- 
tioned in Herodotus, Diodorus, and the ‘‘discripcion of Berenice in the greke 
Comentaries uppon Callymachus.’’ Taking his cue from Upton’s statement 
that Belphoebe’s robe ‘‘hemd with golden fringe’’ in The Faerie Queene, U, 
iii, 26, 8-9, recalled Callimachus and Homer (Iliad, II, 448), Gottfried puts 
his finger on Callimachus’ epithet yit@uyn for Artemis in Hymns 1, 76; 3, 225; 
and 3, 11, and notes the illustration of Callimachus’ epithet by the Homeric 
passage in Henri Etienne’s scholium to the Cyrenaei Hymni in 1577, The 
point may be small, but it opens a window on the Graeco-Celtic vistas dear 
to English and Irish poets from the days of Spenser and Milton to those of 
Yeats and Joyce. 

Both the translation of the pseudo-Platonic Axiochus, which F. M. Padelford 
discovered and published as Spenser’s, and A Brief Note of Ireland are re- 
printed in the present volume and declared admissible to the Spenser canon. 
W. L. Renwick’s stylistic reasons for excluding A Brief Note are not so much 
refuted as they are repudiated on grounds of taste, and the objections of later 
analysts of the tract to its apparent inconsistencies with Spenser’s treatment 
of certain Irishmen in the View, are explained away in the light of changes 
in the political scene between 1596, or earlier, and 1598. The matter is left by 
no means settled. Readers who approach the Aziochus with the conviction that 
it is not by Spenser may not think that the case against them has been finally 
made good by Gottfried’s very numerous parallels between it and Spenser’s 
poems. Some of them are rather in the nature of commonplaces, but to the 


1Peter English in The Survey of Policy: Or, a Free Vindication of the 
ao of England, Against Salmasius, and other Royallists. Leith, 
Bo..F. 3. 
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reviewer’s ears very many of them have an authentically Spenserian ring, and 
their cumulative evidence is surely far more impressive than that of the re- 
spectable number of parallels that were pointed out by Padelford. 

The editor of the present volume would regret that any review of it should 
close without a tribute to Ray Heffner, who broke ground for it and died be- 
fore the work had passed the preparation of the copy of the Ellesmere MS 
7041 as the basis of the text, and to his assistant in that work, Miss Dorothy 
Mason of the Folger Library. The dedication to Ray Heffner is an acknowl- 
edgment of his part in the final volume of the series and perhaps in many of 
the earlier volumes as well. 


The University of Wisconsin Merrit?T Y. HUGHES 


Milton’s Samson and the Christian Tradition by F. Michael Krouse, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, for University of Cincinnati; pp. xii + 159. 
$3.75. 


This study (the product of research begun at Johns Hopkins) attempts a 
new approach to Samson Agonistes by investigating its relation to traditional 
Christian interpretations of Samson. Mr. Krouse believes that the usual ap- 
proaches — the Hebraic, the neo-classical, the biographical — have misled us 
because they have left out of account the Christian context of Milton’s sub- 
ject. He devotes the body of his book to the history of Samson interpretation 
from Semitic folklore through Judges to the appearance of the tribal hero as 
an Old Testament saint in the Epistle to the Hebrews and through the patris- 
tic and scholastic periods to the Renaissance. It appears that Christian tradi- 
tion provided Milton with a Samson regarded not simply or even primarily 
as a Hebraic hero whose story illustrated the theme of divine punishment for 
national sin (and, it should surely be added, the fixity of God’s providential 
purpose for his chosen people) but rather as a saint and martyr triumphing 
over adversity through faith, as an example of the consequences of unchastity 
and pride and of fatal lapse offset by the operation of grace, and as the prin- 
cipal Old Testament prefiguring of the Saviour, an allegorical and mystical 
type of Christ and so of every true Christian. A final chapter examines the 
drama in the light of the disinterred tradition. As in much recent scholarship, 
Milton is presented as far less radical and individualistic than used to be sup- 
posed, for Mr. Krouse finds authorized by tradition much (indeed nearly all) 
that seems strikingly original when Samson Agonistes is compared directly 
with Judges, much that has been explained as resulting from the poet’s pre- 
occupation with the parallels between Samson’s experience and his own or from 
his seeing his protagonist in terms of Greek tragedy. 

There can be no doubt of Milton’s familiarity with the traditional interpre- 
tations of his subject here recovered for us by patient research in a wide va- 
riety of material. Mr. Krouse’s findings deserve the closest attention because 
they show that in Samson Agonistes as elsewhere Milton made effective use 
of common assumptions, that he followed tradition in concentrating on the 
final stages in Samson’s career, in emphasizing his typical weaknesses, his 
fallen relation to God and his recovery of faith, and even in making Samson’s 
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inner struggle the ‘‘middle’’ of his tragedy. Indeed, it would seem from this 
study that the whole tradition in its various aspects moved steadily and even 
more clearly than Mr. Krouse observes towards a concentration of attention 
on the nature and significance of that struggle as typical of the Christian ex- 
perience. 

This is suggested by Mr. Krouse’s brilliant pages on the meaning of Mil- 
ton’s epithet for Samson. Annotators have usually been content with the 
simple meaning of agonistes, a competitor in the public games, and with its 
obvious application to Samson. Some critics have recognized deeper meanings, 
but it has remained for Mr. Krouse to gather the full history of the word and 
to show how much Milton meant it to imply: not merely the struggle of the 
strong man but the struggle of the strong-spirited man of the Greeks and the 
Stoics to perfect himself in wisdom and virtue and the struggle of the strong- 
souled Christian to achieve in spite of adversity and weakness the grace and 
peace typified and made available by his Saviour. Milton’s poem is an in- 
spired commentary on and illustration of the complex significance of his title’s 
epithet, the product of centuries of profound questioning. It must be regretted 
that Mr. Krouse’s recognition of the complex significance of the word is only 
dimly suggested by his review of the tradition. 

Since scholarship has rediscovered the Christian tradition and Milton’s po- 
etry as a part of it, there has been a marked inclination to assume that we 
have only to grasp the tradition in order to interpret the poetry —as if the 
Christian tradition were an absolutely dead thing easily definable and Milton’s 
place in it something we could establish more readily and conclusively than 
he could himself. In the historical part of his study Mr. Krouse appears to be 
misled by this fatal assumption. He seeks a clear-cut Samson tradition which 
will solve the probiem of Samson Agonistes by showing, in effect, that there 
was nothing original or significant in Milton’s treatment of the story. But the 
Samson tradition is far from clear-cut. It bristles‘ with problems. The tradi- 
tional views of Samson indicated above are obviously contradictory, and the 
effort to see the hero of Judges in Christian terms evidently raised doctrinal 
difficulties of the profoundest significance for the Christian interpretation of 
experience. It is to be hoped that, having established the main outlines of the 
tradition, Mr. Krouse will go on to examine in more detail these problems and 
difficulties, for it is heartening to watch him moving from a simple hypothesis 
concerning the relation of the poem to tradition to a recognition of the fact 
that ‘‘the balance of Judaeo-Christian and Graeco-Roman elements is too deli- 
cate to be snatched by a sudden grasp of opinionated generalization.’’ One 
suspects that Milton arrived at a similar recognition. 


Trinity College, Toronto ARTHUR BARKER 
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Fletcher, Beaumont §& Company: Entertainers to the Jacobean Gentry, by 
Lawrence B. Wallis. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1947. Pp. xiii + 
315. $3.75. 

The plays of Shakespeare and of Fletcher, wrote Farquhar in his Discourse 
upon Comedy (1702), ‘‘have long been the Darlings of the English audience.’’ 
Yet Gildon wrote in 1699 about most of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 
that ‘‘they will not bear acting, scarce reading by a nice judge.’’ Wallis 
presents the full story of the ups and downs of the reputation of Beaumont 
and Fletcher from Jonson to the present. He argues that, though the genius 
of Beaumont has been recognized by Gayley and others, Fletcher has been 
undervalued and neglected. Both dramatists, he concludes, achieved their main 
aim: to provide good theater for the sophisticated audiences of London in the 
reign of James I. 

Why did seventeenth-century playgoers find so much to enjoy and to admire 
in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher? The thirty-five poets who wrote verses 
for the 1647 Folio suggest various answers. Herrick emphasized the ‘‘ words of 
power to move’’ emotions, saying of Fletcher, ‘‘ None writes lov’s passion in 
the world, like Thee.’’ Cartwright praised the dramatists’ skill in managing 
plot and keeping up suspense: ‘‘all stand wondring how The thing will be 
untill it is; which thence With fresh delight still cheats, still takes the sence.’’ 
Shirley found in these plays ‘‘the best wit ever trod our English Stage’’; 
and Alexander Brome called them ‘‘a Magazine of sence Cloathed in the 
newest Garbe of Eloquence.’’ Habington, like Lovelace and many more, even 
praised Fletcher for his moral influence: ‘‘ How to each sence thou so didst 
vertue fit, That all grew vertuous to be thought t’have wit.’’ Wallis rightly 
observes that the publication of the Folio in 1647 was something of a royalist 
literary manifesto, but that the authors who praised Beaumont and Fletcher 
had genuine reasons for their enthusiasm. Some of them, he reminds us, were 
testifying from personal experience to the emotional effect produced when the 
King’s Men staged these plays. 

Wallis is most interesting when he is discussing the dramatic aims and 
methods of his authors. For Beaumont and Fletcher are, as he puts it, ‘‘ play- 
wrights’ playwrights,’’ and their technique deserves careful study. He has 
little to say about the comedy of either Beaumont or Fletcher, although he 
acknowledges that Fletcher’s happiest talent was for farce, and for comedies 
combining intrigue with manners or romance. Fletcher’s chief innovation, how- 
ever, was in tragicomedy, and the success which he and Beaumont achieved 
owed much to their skillful use of techniques carried over from comedy: the 
humor characters of Chapman and Jonson, the conflict between extreme types 
of vice and virtue found in Jonson and Marston, and the rapid plot-complica- 
tions and effective denouements of Middleton. The Faithful Shepherdess and 
Philaster created a new blend of tragedy with comedy by applying such tech- 
niques to the romantie world of Sidney’s Arcadia, Italian and English pastoral, 
and semi-Shakespearian Pericles. Wallis emphasizes the variety of emotional 
effects attained in The Faithful Shepherdess with its contrasting aspects of 
love and lust; in the quarrel scene of The Maid’s Tragedy with its surprising 
conflicts and reversals; and in Valentinian with its tensions between loyalty 
and tyranny, courage and cowardice, revenge and ambition. Beaumont and 
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Fletcher constructed plot as a means to an end, as a framework for an emo- 
tional tapestry of exciting scenes and situations. 

Wallis does not claim that Beaumont and Fletcher were great dramatists. 
‘‘They had,’’ he says, ‘‘no serious philosophy of life to offer; no profound 
interpretation of human nature to give; no deep political, social or poetic in- 
sight to reveal. They sought to devise plays which would grip, move, startle, 
surprise and amuse the audience for whom they wrote.’’ They succeeded in 
their enterprise, and Wallis has succeeded in his. Fletcher, Beawmont § Com- 
pany discusses only a few of the Beaumont and Fletcher plays, but it provides 
a useful survey of three centuries of criticism, and it analyzes many of the 
methods that made Fletcher and his collaborators effective practical play- 
wrights. 


The University of Wisconsin MarK ECCLES 
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‘*English Literature 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography’’ will in 
the future appear annually in the July issue of Philological Quar- 
terly. 


‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical Bibliography,’’ 
formerly published in ELH, will, beginning with this year, appear 
annually in the April issue of Philological Quarterly. 





